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Store  Bi 

jilding  Design 

When  it  comes  to  designing  store  buildings,  nothing  beats 

Abbott  Merkt  &  Company  designs: 

>  \ 

broad  experience  in  making  the  exterior  an  attractive  invitee- 

1.  Store  buildings 

tion  to  come  in  and  look,  the  selling  floors  an  invitation  to 

2.  Shopping  Centers  | 

buy  and  the  non-selling  services  an  efficient  and  economical 

3.  Warehouses,  delivery  and  service  buildings  | 

operation.  j 

4.  Parking  garages 

5.  Layout  and  materials  handling  for 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  America's  leading  retailers 

all  non-selling  activities 

who  have  been  working  with  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  for  27 

6.  Makes  studies  and  reports 

years,  whenever  they  have  remodeled,  expanded  or  put  up 

1  new  buildings. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY! 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures 
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•  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports  i 
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PER_S_PECTnE___ 

By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Exieitivi fici PrisMut, NRD6A 

Industrial  Selling  and  the  Industrial  Jobber: 
A  Billion  Dollar  Business 


results  of  NRDGA’S  survey  of  industrial 

selling  were  revealed  for  the  first  time  last 
month  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president  of  the 
May  Company  and  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  when  he  spoke  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  National  Retail 
Jewelers  Association  in  New  York.  He  reported 
that  the  survey  indicates  a  rapid  increase  in  this 
tyjje  of  discount  selling.  He  estimated  that  on 
the  basis  of  reports  from  155  cities  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  industrial  selling  is  now 
second  only  to  that  of  the  discount  houses  them¬ 
selves  and  that  it  adds  up  to  over  $1  billion 
annually! 

As  Mr.  Wolf  p>ointed  out:  “There  are  big 
volume  people ^in  this  business.  Chicago  is  the 
capital.  In  that  city  alone  there  are  some  130 
‘catalog’  jobbers.  Our  NRDGA  exhibits  include 
catalogs  from  St.  Louis,  Houston,  Atlanta,  De¬ 
troit,  Dallas,  Miami,  New  York,  Philadelphia— 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  many  more.  These 
discount  catalogs  are  big,  well-printed,  and  offer 
a  wide  range  of  merchandise.  They  have  frequent 
pages  in  color  which  seem  obviously  the  result 
of  a  ‘deal’  with  manufacturers.’’ 

The  cynical  character  of  these  general  “cata¬ 
logs”  is  in  their  pricing.  Recognizable  items  are 
uniformly  given  their  fair  trade  or  established 
retail  prices.  But  the  four  or  five  ending  digits 
in  the  code  numbers  given  to  all  items  are  the 
key  to  the  “wholesale”  or  discount  price  the  fac¬ 
tory  employee  pays.  The  key  is  openly  indicated 
on  a  special  page  in  the  front  of  the  book.  That’s 
the  grim  little  game  these  “fake  wholesalers” 


play  with  fair  trade  and  established  retail  prices. 

"Jobbers"  and  "Sellers."  Perhaps  at  this  pK>int 
it  might  be  well  to  define  the  tenns  “industrial 
jobber”  and  “industrial  seller.”  The  industrial 
jobber  is  the  catalog  distributor  who  offers  fac¬ 
tory  employees  national  brand  merchandise  at 
substantial  savings  from  established  retails.  The 
industrial  seller  is  the  factory  which  makes  these 
catalogs  available  to  its  employees.  In  addition, 
the  factory— or  any  business  concern,  for  that 
matter— may  offer  for  sale  in  an  employees’  store 
national  brand  merchandise  bought  directly  or 
from  wholesalers  at  less  than  fair  trade  or  estab¬ 
lished  retail  prices.  Usually  the  company’s  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  buys  the  merchandise  offered  for 
sale  or  arranges  for  its  purchase  from  an  indus¬ 
trial  jobber’s  catalog.  Generally  the  company 
orders  the  merchandise,  has  it  delivered  either  to 
the  company  or  the  employee’s  home,  and  de¬ 
ducts  the  charge  from  the  employee’s  pay. 

Scope  Is  Startling.  That  industrial  selling  has 
become  a  great  threat  to  the  legitimate  retailer 
is  also  shown  by  another  study  made  by  a  public 
relations  firm  independently  of  NRDGA.  This 
survey  suggests  that  60  p>er  cent  of  the  employees 
of  factories  in  the  United  States  now  purchase 
merchandise  at  a  discount  with  the  help  of  their 
employers. 

NRDGA’s  survey  uncovered  a  startling  num¬ 
ber  as  well  as  a  variety  of  businesses  using  the 
service  of  the  industrial  jobber.  Industrial  selling 
exists  among  banks,  newspapers,  utilities,  oil 
companies,  machine  tool  manufacturers,  auto 
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INSURANCE 

HAVE  THREE  EXTRA  FACTORS  OF  SAFETY 


Wheflcver  you  need  a  freight  eleva- 
t«r,  it  should  be  on  duty.  It’s  like  a 
ntch.  If  it  isn’t  running  it’s  useless. 
Aid  costly.  Especially  when  lack  of 
devator  service  holds  up  a  produc- 
dM  or  materials  handling  line,  or 
wuehouse  delivery  trucks,  or  auto* 
aobile  parking,  or  mining,  etc. 

You  can  save  money  in  the  long 
m  with  Otis  general  duty  freight 
elevators.  They’re  standardized. 
They  have  lifting  capacities  of  2,500 
if  to  10,000  lbs.  or  more.  And  full 
afety  features,  power  doors,  self- 
service  or  attendant  operation. 


Only  Otis  freight  elevators  can 
offer  you  always-on-duty  “insur- 
wwe.”  It’s  based  upon  these  3  extra 

factors  of  safety. 

V  Specialized 
I  I  ENGINEERING 

Otis  hoisting  machines,  which  are 
the  heart  of  the  installation,  are  not 
Adaptations  of  standard  commercial 
equipment.  Like  every  other  part  of 


an  Otis  installation,  they’re  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  meet  the  unique  re¬ 
quirements  of  elevator  service.  And 
j  y  I  every  part  is  built 
|1  ^  11  in  Otis  plants  un-  • 

i|  der  rigid  quality 

^  basic  knowl- 
elevator- 
ing  that  can’t  be 
matched. 

2  Preventive 
MAINTENANCE 

Otis  maintenance  keeps  Otis  freight 
elevators  performing  like  new— year 
after  year!  Otis  service  is  engineered- 
service  by  the  maker  that  prevents 
slowdowns  and  breakdowns;  extends 
elevator  life  by  50% ;  eliminates  ex¬ 
pensive,  unexpected  repair  bills; 
keeps  replacement  parts  available 
over  60  years;  supplies  field-trained 
men  having  an  aggregate  of  21,500 
years’  elevator  experience;  provides 
24-hour-a-day  service  on  a  nation- 

through  268  of-  \w\V  I  j 

fices.  All,  be-  ^  lit 

cause  we  never 

lose  interest  in 

the  perform- 

ance  of  an  Otis 

installation.  / 


3  Progressive 
MODERNIZATION 

An  Otis  freight  elevator  need  never 
become  obsolete.  New  developments 
are  made  applicable  to  existing  in¬ 
stallations.  We  strongly  recommend 
planned,  progressive  modernization 
as  always-on-duty  “insurance.” 

AUTOMATION 

You  can  have  freight  elevators  where 
you  want  them,  when  you  want  them. 
The  same  advanced  electronic  skill 
that  developed  AUTOTRONIC®  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  operatorless  eleva¬ 
tors  for  busy  office  buildings  is  ready 
to  make  completely  automatic  freight 
elevators  an  integral  part  of  your  pro¬ 
duction  line. 


Our  broad  experience  in  the  field  of 
industrial  elevatoring  qualifies  us  to 
advise  on  standard  or  sp>ecial  adapta¬ 
tions  of  Otis  elevators  for  unusual 
freight  handling  requirements.  This 
experience  is  available  for  any  size 
installation,  however  large— or  small. 
Call  any  of  our  268  offices  for  details. 

Otis  Elevator  Company 
260  11th  Ave.,  New  Yori^  1,  N.  Y. 
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Perspective:  Industrial  Selling  (Continued) 


manufacturing  plants,  textile  mills,  credit  unions, 
industrial  unions,  life  insurance  companies,  mu¬ 
nicipal,  state  and  Federal  employee  groups,  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers,  air  lines,  chemical  plants, 
manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment,  college 
book  stores,  a  long  list  of  telephone  companies’ 
employee  groups,  brewers,  steel  companies,  tire 
plants,  employee  groups  in  various  U.  S.  veterans 
hospitals,  numerous  teachers’  associations,  farm 
implement  manufacturers,  several  railroad  em¬ 
ployee  clubs,  meat  packers— and  probably  some 
others  that  w’e  do  not  happen  to  know  about. 

Government  Agencies;  Credit  Unions.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  has  esti¬ 
mated  there  are  1,100  merchandise  clubs  main¬ 
tained  in  government  agencies  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country.  How  much  volume 
these  agencies  do  we  don’t  know.  We  have  a  clue 
in  the  report  of  a  company  in  San  Bernardino, 
California,  owned  by  Federal  employees.  A  re¬ 
port  appearing  in  the  trade  press  and  not  denied 
declared  this  company  did  75  per  cent  of  the 
major  and  traffic  appliance  business  in  the  entire 
trading  area. 

The  largest  volume  of  industrial  selling,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  area  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  believes  it 
necessary  to  set  up  company  stores  or  catalog 
libraries  for  the  sales  of  merchandise  to  em¬ 
ployees  at  a  discount. 

In  addition,  the  private  credit  unions  are  now 
being  solicited  by  the  “fake  wholesalers.’’  Some 
of  these  credit  unions  “screen”  industrial  jobber 


offerings  and  make  up  their  own  catalog  lists. 
NR  DC  A  recently  received  the  specially  prepared 
catalog  of  the  .\rgonne  Credit  Union  in  Chicago. 
This  is  available  to  employees  of  the  .\rgonnc 
National  Laboratory  and  the  Chicago  Operations 
Office  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
offers  automobiles  and  auto  supplies,  major  ap¬ 
pliances,  furniture,  and  general  merchandise  in¬ 
cluding  jewelry  and  watches,  traffic  appliances, 
men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  luggage,  silverware 
and  toys— in  20  pages,  single-spaced,  with  names 
and  addresses  of  resources.  Some  resources  have 
such  large  lists  that  the  reader  is  asked  to  consult 
the  “individual  catalogs”  at  the  Credit  Union 
office  or  Building  Libraries. 

Some  Legal  Barriers.  Six  states  now  have  laws 
forbidding  industrial  plants  from  selling  to  their 
employees  any  merchandise  not  of  their  own 
manufacture.  These  states  are  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  .Although  the  laws  in  these  states  are  not 
observed  well  enough,  it  is  a  fact  that  fewer  fac¬ 
tories  indulge  in  industrial  selling  in  these  states 
than  in  those  which  do  not  have  such  a  law. 

NRDGA’s  legal  counsel  has  worked  with  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  NRFA  and  the  NRHA  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  draft  of  a  model  law  forbidding  industrial 
selling.  Copies  are  available  to  all  merchants  and 
retail  association  executives  who  wish  to  sjjonsor 
the  passage  of  such  legislation  in  their  own  states. 
Only  by  putting  more  teeth  into  present  anti¬ 
industrial  selling  laws  and  by  getting  other  states 
to  pass  such  laws  can  this  abuse  be  stopped. 


— The  "  Legitimate  "'Bootlegger - 

nPHERE  is  a  growing  distinction  among  discount  oper- 
ators  between  the  “legitimate”  bootlegger  and  the 
“illegitimate”  bootlegger.  The  “legitimate”  bootlegger  is 
the  one  who  has  fpund  it  necessary  to  carry  stock  and 
buy  fixtures.  His  customers  wanted  delivery  and  repair 
service,  so  now  he  pays  for  those.  He  pays  fair  wages  to 
get  reliable  help,  and  his  rent  goes  up  as  he  moves  to  a 
little  better  location.  He  found  that  good  vendor  rela¬ 
tions  are  worth  something,  so  he  has  begun  to  confine 
his  discount  selling  to  those  lines  where  there  never  really 
had  been  a  sincere  effort  to  maintain  prices.  He  put  his 
business  on  a  modern  accounting  basis  and  discovered  he 
was  losing  money  on  certain  brands.  He  finds  he  must 
get  more  for  his  merchandise  because  his  customers  want 
more  service  from  him.  .  .  . 

The  legitimate  bootleggers  are  learning  that  the  way  to 
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build  a  business— as  distinguished  from  the  way  to  make 
a  fast  dollar— is  to  give  service,  to  stand  behind  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  sell,  to  offer  assortment,  to  establish  good 
vendor  relations,  and  to  do  more  and  more  of  the  things 
that  established  retailers  have  always  done.  Some  of  these 
operators  now  think  they  are  in  trouble  Irecause  they  are 
being  undersold  by  the  illegitimate  bootleggers.  This  is 
true  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  supported  by  the  artifici¬ 
alities  of  price  maintenance  practices  as  they  exist  today. 
When  the  artificialities  are  overcome— as  I  believe  they 
will  be— the  illegitimate  bootlegger  will  disappear.  The 
legitimate  bootlegger,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  been 
intelligent  and  energetic,  may  find  that  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  distributive  process. 

-IRWIN  D.  WOLF 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 
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fi«EAT  NEW  STORE 


prtiuU  a  jam-pathd  cptmag  iay 


August  in  Nuw  York  wot  much  enlivontd  by  tha  arrival  of  Ohrbach't  on  34th  Straot.  Ohrbach's  pra-opaning  ads  (tompla  at 
laft)  wara  triumphs  of  tha  singla-mindad  institutional  traatmant  for  which  tha  stora  is  famous.  Harold  Squara  storas  obsarvad 
tha  opaning  day  with  haavy  promotional  advartising  in  addition  to  a  variaty  of  "walcomo,  naighbor"  announcamants.  Mocy's 
(right)  usad  light-haortad  art  work,  but  tha  copy  had  a  sharp  compatitiva  sting. 


The  Month  in 


.Any  reasonably  impartial  story  about 
the  situation  is  more  likely  to  deflate 
the  discount  house  appeal  than  to  in¬ 
jure  the  department  store. 

In  any  case,  the  general  publicity 
has  helped  to  focus  legislative  atten¬ 
tion  not  only  on  the  questionable 
practices  of  discount  houses,  but  on 
the  whole  structure  of  manufacturer- 
tlealer  relationships  and  the  anti-trust 
laws.  The  discount  house  argument, 
pro  and  con,  is  almost  sure  to  get  a  full 
hearing  in  Congress  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  It  will  be  a  complicated  argu¬ 
ment,  and  experience  suggests  that  if 
any  action  is  taken  it  may  merely  add 
another  snarl  to  the  discouraging 
tangle  of  anti-trust  legislation.  Last 


before  the  discount  house  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  into  one  line  after  another  of 
department  store  merchandise- 

Publicity  itself  has  been  one  of  the 
weapons  in  this  campaign.  It  spread 
from  the  trade  press  into  the  consumer 
magazines.  When  Hudson’s  decided  to 
battle  the  discount  houses  in  its  adver¬ 
tising,  it  sparked  a  full-scale  story  in 
Life  on  the  extent  of  discount  selling. 
Such  publicity,  of  course,  could  be  a 
two-edged  weapon,  but  the  department 
stores  are  probably  more  likely  to  bene¬ 
fit  than  to  suffer.  Over  the  past  years, 
the  consumer  has  built  up  exaggerated 
ideas  about  discount  house  bargains 
while  the  department  store  has  never 
presented  its  side  of  the  story  at  all. 


^HE  NRDGA  continues  its  system- 
atic  hammering  away  at  the  several 
forms  of  discount  selling.  Industrial 
selling,  a  form  of  discount  operation 
almost  as  widespread  as  the  discount 
houses  themselves,  was  last  month’s 
special  target.  (See  Perspective,  page 


Since  the  campaign  against  discount 
houses  was  launched  last  Januarv  bv 
Ben  Gordon,  Vendor  Relations  C^om- 
mittee  chairman,  it  has  produced  im¬ 
portant  results.  More  manufacturers 
are  acting  decisively  to  maintain  fair 
traded  prices  and  to  protect  the  value 
of  their  retail  franchises.  More  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  behaving  competitive¬ 
ly;  there  is  less  talk  about  retreating 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 
month,  Irwin  D.  Woll  warned  that  the 
situation  cannot  be  heljied  much  Ijy  a 
legislative  patching-up;  we  need,  he 
said,  complete  “re-codification  of  our 
business  laws.”  These  were  the  points 
he  made: 

“1.  The  boundaries  of  lawful  and 
allowable  conduct  for  business  endeav¬ 
or  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  uniform 
and  simple  laws  and  no  longer  a  haz¬ 
ardous  field  of  conjecture  and  doubt. 
There  is  ample  risk  in  business  itself. 

S«v«ral  dapartmcnt  tter**  or*  using  lhair  od  spot*  a 
punctura  tha  myth  that  thay  cannot  maat  discount  hesa 
compatition  on  brand  goods.  This  is  a  tachniqua  Ihol  vrl 
probably  ba  usad  in  many  citias,  particularly  in  a  bid  la 
Christmas  gift  businass. 

Tha  axamplas  shown  hara  ara  from  Hudson's,  Stix,  Boa 
ft  Fullar,  Scruggs  Vandarvoort  Barnay  and  Famous-Borr.  |h 
Michigan,  tha  stata  fair  trada  laws  ara  lamporarily  ms 
pandad  whila  a  caurt  dacision  is  panding;  in  Missouri  thsn 
is  no  stoto  fair  trada  law.)  Tha  Hudson  ad  sorias  stoitH 
at  tha  and  of  Juno  with  155  ofF>list  voluas;  by  mid*Aagaa. 
whan  this  ona  appaarad,  tha  numbar  of  itams  had  raodiH 
203.  Stix,  Baar  ft  Fullar's  ads  also  includa  itamizad  marchoa 
disa  listings.  All  of  tha  storas  emphasizad  tha  avarydsf 
charoctar  of  thair  compalitiva  pricas;  thara  is  no  "prica  war" 
implication  in  any  of  this  advartising.  And  all  tha  slam 
strassad,  in  addition  to  tha  prica  appaol,  tha  importonca  si 


Before  You  Buy... “S/iop  Famous  First”... Check  Our 
low,  Low  Prices  on  Those  Nationally  Advertised  Brands 
That  You  Have  Been  Offered  Below  List  Prices! 


thair  various  sorvicos  and  thair  raputation  for  reliability. 


There  .fre  Over  104  Vears  of  Confidence  Behind 

Vandetvoorts  Price  Policy 

NoluraUyt  Our  Price*  Are  CompetUive  Whether  They 
Be  on  a  Refrigerator,  a  Bicycle  or  a  Spool  of  Thread 


We  will  not  be  knowingly  undewold.  We  invite  you  to  report  cues 
where  you  hove  seen  o  lower  price  on  comporohle  merchonrliM  in 
other  eitohliehments. 


Chech  OUT  price>  o«  you  wolk  through  our  ttoret.  You  con  olwoyf  trust 
Vondervoortt  to  brinf  you  the  merchondiee  you  wont  ot  the  right  prices 


WVL  V/.onFamous-Barr  COf 
has  a  story  worth  Shouting  About  I 


ITe  Bring  You  the  Triut,  the  Confidence,  the  Servuei 
Our  Cuetomere  Hate  Always  Enjoyed  at  Vandervoorts! 

VANDERVOORTS  CREDIT  VANDERVOORTS  PERSONS 
SERVICE  n»l>M  tl  ruler  for  you  SERVKS  It  a  .prdalty  of  At 
.0  .hop  .  ^Ip.  lo  .IrrlcK 

>ouf  pocketbookl  Chorge  Ac-  riel  |i  lo  serve  you  belter,  more  ef- 
counts  oimI  other  Budget  Poyment  ficiently  with  o  persono!  intcieri 
Plons  ore  here  (or  your  conven*  in  eoch  customer. 


No  ''Undercover  Deals”  at  ''Famous” 

'Famous”  LOW  Prices  are  tha  same  for  overybodyl 


VANDERVOORTS  DELIVERY 
SERVICE  brings  your  peckoges. 
your  furniture,  your  appliances 
light  to  your  door  os  promptly  os 
possible. 


The  creation  and  perp>etuation  of  ad- 
ilitiunal  hazards  by  legislation  or  ad- 
ministiation  is  totally  unwarranted. 

"2.  We  must  no  longer  endure  Fed¬ 
eral  business  laws  which  are  so  loosely 
phrased  that  they  leave  doubt  as  to  the 
allowable  limits  of  appropriate  con¬ 
duct  for  men  of  legitimate  endeavor. 

‘  We  must  strive  for  simplicity  and  uni- 
-  formity  in  all  laws  governing  business 
and  commerce,  and  for  simplification 
and  uniformity  in  their  administra¬ 
tion. 

“3.  Let  us  invite  retailers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  all  other  business  to  join  in 
a  coordinated  effort  to  assure  study 
f  and  revision  of  all  business  laws  in 
f  order  that  they  may  be  classiBed,  ccxli- 
!  fied  and  simplified.” 

!  Wolf  concluded:  “I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  more  Robinsons  or  Patmans,  or 
S  Claytons.  I  am  suggesting  less  of  legal- 
j  istic  maneuvering,  and  more  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clarity.  Not  more  laws  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  jireferably  less,  but  under¬ 
standable  laws  that  control  manufac- 
•  turers  and  retailers  equally,  with  no 
I  privileges  or  penalties  that  do  not 
I  apply  to  both  parties.” 


NRDGA  Month 

Invitation  to  Pittsburgh.  An  NRDGA 
regional  meeting  for  store  executives 
will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  the  day  before  the  regular 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors.  The  place  is  the  Carleton 
House,  and  all  stores  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  are  invited  to  send  representa¬ 
tives.  Four  NRDGA  division  mana¬ 
gers  will  summarize  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  fields.  They  are  Wil¬ 
liam  Burston,  Merchandising  Division 
manager:  John  Hazen,  vice  president 
for  government  affairs;  Howard  P. 
.Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  A.  L.  Trotta, 
manager  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division. 

NRDGA  directors  will  meet  on  the 
following  day. 

Staff  Appointments.  Joseph  J. 
Knowles,  formerly  vice  president  and 
merchandise  manager  of  Stewart  & 
Company,  Baltimore  has  lieen  named 
special  assistant  to  William  Burston, 
manager  of  the  .Merchandising  Di¬ 
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For  62  years ^  we  have  been  building  a 
successful  retail  business  by  providing . . . 

•  large  stocks  of  good  quality,  wcU-desigiied  mercliaiidise 

•  courteous  and  helpful  services 

•  varied  credit  privileges 

•  free  delivery  in  a  wide  area 

•  a  liberal  return  and  exchange  policy 

.  PRICES  THAT  ARE  ALWAYS 
COMPETITIVELY  LOW 


vision.  Knowles,  who  retired  from 
Stewart’s  in  1953  after  17  years  there, 
has  held  executive  merchandising 
posts  in  several  of  the  country’s  larg¬ 
est  retail  organizations.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Merchandising  Division’s  Intimate 
.Apparel  and  Small  wares  Groups,  and 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Group.  The  appointment  of 
Knowles  is  part  of  a  program  to  broad¬ 
en  merchandising  services  to  members. 

Michael  M,  Herz  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  Stores.  Herz, 
a  well-known  specialist  in  sales  pre¬ 
sentations,  has  also  been  on  the  sales 
staffs  of  Cue,  The  New  York  Post  and 
The  New  York  Mirror. 

Judith  Field  has  been  appointed 
director  of  member  relations  for  the 
Association.  She  succeeds  Estelle 
Karpf,  who  resigned  to  take  a  labor 
mediation  post  with  the  New  York 
City  Administration.  Miss  Field  has 
done  public  relations  and  promotion 
work  for  several  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Reader’s  Digest;  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Coronet  Magazine,  and 
is  an  established  writer  of  feature  arti¬ 
cles  for  a  number  of  magazines. 

The  Retail  Career.  Retailing  offers 
stimulating  jobs,  good  rewards  and 
rapid  advancement  to  career-minded 
young  people.  And  it  needs  them  bad¬ 
ly.  Young  executives  are  not  yet  com¬ 
ing  into  the  field  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  trade,  with 
its  multiplying  branch  stores  and  its 
continuous  development  of  new  spe¬ 
cialties  in  merchandising  and  manage¬ 
ment.  A  gcxxl  deal  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  past  few  years,  but  most 
colleges  and  schools  still  do  not  fully 
understand  or  adequately  present  the 
growing  opportunities  in  this  field. 

Recognizing  that  intensified  efforts 
are  needed,  a  group  of  store  principals 
last  month  formed  a  “Committee  for 
Careers  in  Retailing,”  under  the 
sfionsorship  of  the  Personnel  Group 
and  the  American  Collegiate  Retailing 
Association.  The  chairman  is  John 
Raasch,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
John  Wanamaker;  the  other  members 
are:  Garret  L.  Bergen,  vice  president 
and  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &:  Company;  Whee- 
lock  H.  Bingham,  president  of  Macy’s 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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2  SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  LABOR 
COSTS.  Merchandise  is  packed 
much  more  quickly  and  easily 
Only  one  end  is  sealed. 


SAVE  ON  WRAPPING  ACCESSO 
RIES.  In  most  cases,  Equitable's 
"send  "  bags  and  sacks  seal  with 
a  bit  of  tape  dr  a  staple 


For  everyttuiis^in  department  store  paper  bags 


OXPAN’Y 


45-50  VAN  0AM  STREET,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1.  N,  Y. 

PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


SAVE 


You  save  50%  to  125%  of  your  store’s  “send” 

packaging  costs  with  Equitable’s  economical 
yet  sturdy  “send”  bags  and  “send”  sacks.  Your  delivery 
operation  benefits  in  five  ways  as  shown  at  the  right. 

MMy  iMdini  stores  save  with  Equitable’s  “seud”  bi4;s  aad  “sead”  sacks! 
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^SIND  BAO 

Jestph  Horne  Co.  "sond"  bai, 
printed  white  o«  deep  blue  paper, 
matcblni  storawide  wrappluf. 
EquItaMe't  sturdy  “send"  ba(t  are 
available  In  a  full  raaie  of  tlzet, 
k  woliMt  aad  colort  of  paper. 


3  save  o»  siurNiit  costs. 
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SIND  SACK  ^ 

Bloomlntdale  white  and  graan  i 
tradannark  dramatUad  on  their  I 
grey  "aand”  sack.  I 


Contact  Equitable  for  complete  information 

on  paper  bag  “send”  packaging.  Act  without 
delay  ...  to  save  on  sends! 
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A  P^torcA  Report  to  Meinagement: 


The  Health  of  Retail  Executives 


Concerned  with  keeping  accidents,  illnesses  and 
absences  among  their  employees  to  a  minimum, 
department  stores  have  adopted  health  mainte* 
nance  programs  that,  as  described  in  the  August 
issue  of  STORES,  have  paid  off  in  measurable  sav* 
ings  as  well  as  in  improved  morale  and  better 
customer  relations. 

'Fhe  field  of  executive  health  maintenance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  relatively  uncharted  among  department 
stores.  Although  the  rewards  and  the  risks  are  far 
greater  in  dealing  with  executives,  few  stores  seem 
to  have  tackled  the  problem.  In  order  to  find  out 
what  is  required  for  surrounding  the  retailer’s 
most  valued  employees  with  the  same  safeguards 
that  are  set  up  for  the  rank-and-file,  the  research 
staff  of  STORES  has  called  upon  practitioners  and 
consultants  in  industrial  medicine;  upon  insurance 
company  experts;  upon  executives  of  some  of  the 
department  store  organizations  that  do  have  spe¬ 
cial  programs  for  executives. 

To  the  companies  and  individuals  who  contrib¬ 
uted  their  time  and  ideas  so  freely,  STORES  ex¬ 
presses  its  sincere  thanks. 


Forgotten  Man:  The  Executive 

rank-and-file  employee  with  a  headache  is  recognized 
as  a  hazard  to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  department 
store.  Supervisors  are  carefully  trained  to  watch  for  the 
salesgirl  whose  backache  may  lead  her  to  sass  a  customer  or 
misdirect  a  “send”  package.  I'hey’re  on  the  alert  for  the 
stock  boy  who  pulled  a  muscle  bowling  last  night,  and  who  is 
dropping  things  all  over  the  place  today,  endangering  toes, 
knees  and  merchandise  by  his  awkward  efforts.  And  they 
know  that  the  delivery  driver  who  was  up  all  night  with 
indigestion  may  be  as  lethal  as  Murder,  Inc.,  if  he  gets  behind 
the  wheel  of  his  truck  in  a  bleary-eyed  state. 

Aside  from  the  natural  desire  to  relieve  the  physical  or 
mental  discomfort  of  people  working  in  the  store,  manage¬ 
ment  has  learned  from  costly  experience  that  employees  who 
are  not  their  normal  selves  can  send  the  accident  and  error 
rates  up,  and  can  make  production  figures  take  a  dive.  Many 
retailers,  as  was  pointed  out  in  last  month’s  Stores,  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  prevent  such  situations.  Their  medical 


departments  use  a  three-fold  approach  to  the  problem:  pre- 
employment  and  pre-transfer  examination  to  make  sure  the 
applicant  is  medically  fit  for  the  job;  assisunce  in  cases  of 
illness  or  injury  in  the  store;  health  counseling  and  {periodic 
checks  for  individuals  as  needed. 

If  a  rank-and-file  employee  is  disinclined,  in  spite  of  the 
medical  department’s  efforts,  to  take  care  of  his  health,  he  is 
nevertheless  under  considerable  pressure  from  the  store  to 
make  use  of  its  medical  facilities.  If  he  wishes  to  leave  early 
because  of  slight  illness,  he  is  required  to  see  the  nurse  first. 
If  he  returns  to  work  after  an  absence  due  to  illness  or  injury, 
a  check-up  by  the  medical  department  is  required.  If,  on  the 
job,  he  seeks  to  ignore  a  cut  or  burn,  or  tries  to  work  in 
spite  of  a  bad  headache  or  cold,  he  is  likely  to  get  a  lecture 
and  a  direct  order  from  his  supervisor  to  go  aiul  see  the  nurse. 

Pushing  the  Boss.  Unfortunately,  when  the  supervisor  him¬ 
self  has  a  cold  coming  on,  there  is  no  one  to  send  him  off  to 
the  medical  tlepartment.  And  if,  after  an  absence  due  to  a 
long  illness,  a  period  of  only  light  work  seems  indicated, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  anyone  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
executive  from  plunging  into  the  mass  of  work  that  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  his  desk  while  he  was  away. 

rite  errors  an  executive  can  make  when  he  is  under  par 
are  likely  to  cost  the  store  far  more  than  those  his  subordi¬ 
nates  |x.*rpetrate  when  they  aren’t  quite  up  to  the  day’s  work. 
The  loss  to  the  store  when  an  executive  is  absent  or  when  his 
health  breaks  and  forces  him  to  vacate  his  job  at  short  notice 
is  also  far  greater  than  the  loss  suffered  when  a  clerk  takes 
sick  time  or  quits. 

Neglected  Area.  Yet  few  stores  guard  themselves  against 
the  contingency  of  health  problems  in  the  executive  ranks. 
A  survey  made  among  larger  stores  (those  with  volumes  of  at 
least  ten  million  a  year)  by  the  NRDGA  Personnel  Group 
two  years  ago  revealed  that  many  stores  do  not  require  pre¬ 
employment  examinations  for  executives,  and  that  few  in¬ 
deed  arrange  for  periodic  health  checks  of  executives  once 
they  are  on  the  payroll.  About  one  in  six  of  these  large 
stores  had  such  a  program  of  periodic  checks.  Among  half 
of  these,  the  check-ups  were  required;  among  half,  they  were 
voluntary. 

Regardless  of  their  own  actual  practice  at  the  time  the 
Personnel  Group  made  its  survey,  a  majority  of  the  stores 
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E  are  trustee  under  many  kinds  of  employee-beneht 
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the  health  of  retail  executives  (Continued) 


reporting  in  that  study  said  they  favored  executive  health 
checks.  As  one  retailer  put  it,  a  periodic  examination  is  the 
best  p<tssible  way  for  the  executive  to  learn  that  he  is  in 
good  condition;  it  is  also  a  way  to  detect  any  irregularities 
that  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  his  health.  The  idea  of  a 
routine  medical  check-up  at  regular  intervals  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  sell  to  a  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutive,  however.  .A  couple  of  stores  had  dropped  their  pro¬ 
grams  hecause  of  executive  resistance. 

One  long-time  practitioner  in  the  field  of  industrial  medi¬ 
cine  says  that  executives  as  a  class  are  the  most  neglected 
|)eople  in  the  business  world  so  far  as  health  is  concerned. 
Business  neglects  them,  he  says,  presumably  on  the  premise 
that  anyone  with  the  money  and  intelligence  to  afford  good 
medical  care  will  see  that  he  gets  it.  The  executive,  however, 
neglects  himself.  T’he  very  drive  and  enthusiasm  that  make 
him  successful  on  his  job  are  also  real  hazards  to  his  health. 
They  lead  him  to  fill  his  time  completely  with  work  and  out¬ 
side  activities,  to  ignore  mild  symptoms,  to  see  a  doctor  only 
when  forced. 

Worriers  from  Way  Back.  Executives,  however,  worry  just 
as  much  as  other  people  about  their  symptoms,  and  they  need 
the  same  reassurance  that  subordinates  need  about  the  head- 
,tche  that  came  from  nerves  or  the  pain  under  the  heart  that 


was  just  indigestion.  If  anything,  the  executive  is  even  more 
of  a  health  worrier  than  the  clerk.  Having  read  endless 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  about  cancer,  heart  disease 
and  similar  insidious  illnesses,  he  usually  has  a  conviction 
that  one  of  these  interesting  conditions  is  about  to  descend 
upon  him. 

One  doctor  who  has  examined  many  business  executives 
says  that  almost  every  examinee  has  some  secret  woe  he  does 
not  immediately  confide  to  the  doctor.  Once  the  reports  are 
in,  however,  and  he  hears  that  his  health  is  gocxl,  his  heart 
and  lungs  are  excellent,  and  so  on,  he  is  ready  to  talk.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief,  he  will  admit  to  a  pain  that  has  plagued  him, 
or  indigestion  that  comes  more  often  than  it  used  to— and 
get  his  worry  out  in  the  open  and  out  of  his  system  at  last. 

Remedial  Defects.  Doctors  who  do  a  lot  of  work  with  busi¬ 
ness  executives  emphasize  that  they  rarely  uncover  dread 
diseases  in  apparently  healthy  people,  nor  do  they  have  many 
hypochondriacs  to  deal  with.  People  who  are  ill  and  don’t 
know  it  and  people  who  fancy  themselves  ill  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  among  executives.  The  usual  case,  these  doctors  say,  is 
a  scarcely  noted  discomfort  that  has  worried  the  individual 
unconsciously.  Or  a  tendency  to  a  condition  that  can  be 
checked.  Or  a  minor  defect  that  can  be  corrected.  Or  over¬ 
weight,  faulty  diet,  excessive  smoking,  and  other  conditions 


- How  Healthy  Are  Executives? - 

Here  are  the  figures  on  a  study  of  executive  health  examinations  made  in  1953  and  based 
on  figures  from  one  company  in  each  field.  Preparetl  by  Life  Extension  Examiners. 

Type  of  Business 

Retailing  Manufacturing  Banking  .Advertising 


Total 

o/ 

/o 

Total 

fr* 

/o 

Total 

% 

Total 

.  c 

.Number  of  Executives  Examined. . 

506 

703 

984 

220 

.Average  .Age  of  Those  Examined. . 

41 

48 

37 

43 

Fi.’ulings: 

^’eporting  Complaints*  . 

142 

28.1 

.303 

43.1 

384 

39.0 

138 

62.7 

Weight  (Over  or  Under) . 

104 

20.6 

54 

7.7 

111 

11.4 

18 

8.2 

.\lmonnal  Electrocardiograms  .... 

60 

11.8 

59 

8.4 

55 

5.6 

14 

6.4 

Elevated  Blood  Pressure . 

58 

11.5 

65 

9.2 

55 

5.6 

37 

16.8 

I  'ncorrected  Vision  . 

55 

10.9 

59 

8.4 

43 

4.4 

20 

9.1 

\biioi:nal  Findings— Rectal  . 

43 

8.5 

49 

7.0 

51 

5.2 

16 

7.3 

Hernia  . 

22 

4.3 

42 

6.0 

24 

2.4 

7 

3.2 

Prostate  . 

20 

4.0 

15 

2.1 

7 

0.7 

11 

5.0 

Oi gallic  Heart  . 

25 

4.9 

17 

2.4 

10 

1.0 

10 

4.6 

Alinormal  Blood  Count . 

23 

4.5 

29 

4.1 

69 

7.0 

15 

6.8 

Deicctive  Hearing . 

16 

3.2 

61 

8.7 

18 

1.8 

10 

4.6 

.\l;:ioiinal  Urinalysis . 

Al  normalities  by  X-Ray 

12 

2.4 

15 

2.1 

15 

1.5 

7 

3.2 

(Lung  and  Heart)  . 

7 

1.3 

28 

4.0 

16 

1.6 

2 

1.0 

*  I  hesc  figures  represent  those  who  mentioned  some  ! 
real  or  imagined  health  |>rohlem  on  their  minds. 

symptom  or 

complaint  at  the  start  of  the  examination- 

-those. 

in  other  words,  with  some 

that  can  keep  a  man  or  woman  from  functioning  at  top 
efficiency. 

.\s  an  indication  of  the  health  picture  presented  by  retail 
executives,  the  Life  Extension  Examiners  offers  figures  on 
its  findings  among  over  500  executives  it  examined  in  1953 
for  a  single  large  retail  organization.  Among  these  men 
and  women,  whose  average  age  was  41,  there  were  142,  or 
28  per  cent,  who  had  one  or  more  complaints  to  call  to  the 
doctor’s  attention.  Whether  these  complaints  were  symp¬ 
toms  or  fancies,  serious  or  trifling,  they  were  obviously  caus¬ 
ing  worry  to  the  jiersons  who  reported  them. 

The  most  common  abnormality  among  the  retailers  was 
in  weight;  one  in  every  five  of  those  examined  was  seriously 
over  or  under  weight.  More  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
had  uncorrected  defects  in  vision.  Over  three  per  cent  had 
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defective  hearing.  Nearly  12  per  cent  had  elevated  blood 
pressure,  and  an  equal  number  showed  abnormalities  on 
their  electrocardiograms. 

Despite  their  various  abnormalities,  these  retailers  indi¬ 
cate  less  concern  about  their  health  than  groups  in  equal 
or  better  health  from  other  industries.  Typical  banking 
executives,  of  average  age  37,  had  health  complaints  at  the 
rate  of  two  in  every  five  examined.  An  advertising  group, 
with  average  age  of  43,  showed  health  problems  reported 
by  more  than  half  the  examinees. 

A  Healthy  Lot.  A  careful  review  of  the  findings  listed  in 
these  examinations  will  show  that  the  typical  executive  is  a 
long  way  from  invalidism.  He  may,  however,  show  early 
tendencies  toward  conditions  that  can  later  become  danger- 
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AN  EXECUTIVE  IS  EXAMINED 

Photogropht  from  Ufa  Extantien  Examinart  thaw  ttaps  in  a  pariedic  haalth  chack.  Abova,  a 
doctor  toko*  blood  protsuro.  At  right,  a  largo  X-roy  it  utad.  Bolow,  a  nurto  colloctt  a  blood  tompla 
for  laboratory  totta,  whilo  a  batol  motoboliun  tost  it  mada  (right)  in  a  cata  wharo  oxamina- 
tion  findingt,  tymptomt,  or  hittory  indicato  tha  naad  for  moro  than  routina  invottigation. 


the  health  of  retail  executives  (Continued) 


ous,  anil  he  tan  he  told  how  to  guard  against  them.  He  may 
have  to  put  hiiimdt  under  the  tare  of  a  physitian,  or  he  may 
simply  have  to  watth  his  diet  and  tut  down  on  his  smoking. 

(One  tlottor’s  formula  for  getting  heart  disease  intltides 
these  three  (|ualilitations:  Be  an  exetutive,  be  overweight, 
and  smoke  more  than  a  patk  of  tigarettes  a  day.  .A  tendenty 
toward  high  blootl  pressure,  added  to  these  fattors,  makes  the 
perfett  sidtjett,  he  says.) 

Sintc  there  is  little  drama  to  be  distovered  in  the  medital 
hndings  when  business  exetutives  submit  themselves  to  ex¬ 
amination,  it  is  hard  to  show  results  in  dollars  and  tents  to 
justify  the  tost  of  a  health  program  for  these  people.  There 
are  no  absente  retords,  no  passes  to  leave  work  early,  no  pro¬ 
ductivity  retords  tomparable  to  those  kept  for  rank-and-file 
employees,  to  jx*rmit  management  to  tompare  this  year’s  per- 
formante  with  last  year’s  and  say  the  program  has  helped. 

Measuring  Results.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  an  itleal 
case  history  tomes  to  light  and  shows  in  tangible  form  that 
a  store  does  get  something  tontrete  in  return  for  its  elforts. 
Such  a  case  was  reported  recently  by  a  large  department  store 
where  a  health  maintenante  program  w'as  being  tested.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  no  exetutive  program  as  such,  it  was  hoped 
that  executives  woidd  use  the  general  health  facilities. 

Among  those  who  ditl  w'as  one  who  showed  definite  hyper¬ 
tensive  symptoms,  aiul  was  on  the  way  toward  becoming  a 
case  of  seriously  high  Itlood  pressure.  His  job,  moreover,  re¬ 
quired  him  to  work  against  deadlines  and  entailed  a  nervous 
tension  that  could  have  Iteen  his  undoing. 

Stitch  in  Time.  The  store  doctor  discussed  the  situation 
with  the  executive  and,  after  some  time,  got  his  consent  to 

WHY  A  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM  FOR  EXECUTIVES? 

Executives,  particularly  those  of  department 
stores,  are  usually  men  and  women  on  a  fairly  high 
standard  of  living;  they  have  the  means  to  pay  for 
excellent  medical  advice.  Why  do  they  need  a 
health  maintenance  program  at  the  store? 

Say  industrial  doctors:  Executives  neglect  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  class,  they  do  more  worrying  and  take 
less  action  about  health  than  rank-and-lile  em¬ 
ployees.  Discreet  pressure  from  the  store  is  needed 
to  get  the  typical  executive  to  look  into  his  health 
problems,  or  to  make  sure  he  is  as  healthy  as  he 
seems  to  be. 

Say  retailers  who  have  such  programs:  By  the 
time  an  employee  reaches  executive  status,  he  rep¬ 
resents  a  considerable  investment  of  the  store's 
money  and  effort.  During  his  must  productive 
years,  it  is  worth  management's  while  to  make  sure 
that  no  actual  or  imagined  health  problem  is  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  ability  to  do  his  important  job  well. 

stores 


take  the  matter  up  with  management.  He  explained  that 
there  was  no  urgency  about  a  job  change  just  yet,  but  that 
the  man  could  not  continue  indelinitely  in  his  |x>sition  with¬ 
out  risking  a  breakdown.  .At  the  same  time,  he  made  it  clear 
that  the  man  was  not  ill,  and  could  do  a  gootl  day’s  work  if 
the  elements  that  produced  his  nervous  tension  were  not 
present. 

Soon  a  suitable  job  elsewhere  in  the  organization  opened 
up.  and  our  man  was  transferred.  Management  congratu¬ 
lated  itself  and  its  doctor  on  the  way  it  had  been  alerted  to 
a  situation  before  a  crisis  had  a  chance  to  develop  and  had 
thus  been  able  to  prevent  the  loss  and  tragedy  that  might 
have  occurred. 

Further  congratulations  were  in  order,  however.  When 
the  executive’s  former  assistant  took  over  his  old  job,  the 
tlollars-aml-cents  returns  began  to  roll  in.  Here  was  a  man 
physically  and  temperamentally  suited  to  the  job,  and  he 
did  it  without  strain— and  with  a  smaller  staff.  T'he  reduc¬ 
tion  in  payroll  was  an  eye-opener  for  management,  and 
helpetl  sell  a  health  maintenance  program  for  the  entire 
organization,  with  a  sjjecial  executive  health  program,  too. 


Health  Programs  in  Operation 

S  tores  that  have  embarked  on  executive  health  pro¬ 
grams  are  convinced  that  participation  must  be  volun¬ 
tary.  The  facilities  for  a  medical  examination  must  be 
offered,  but  the  executive  should  not  be  forced  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  There  are  ways  to  help  things,  however. 

One  of  the  ir.ost  eHective  helps,  of  course,  is  for  lop  man¬ 
agement  itself  to  set  the  example.  In  one  large  store,  the  first 
ones  to  apply  for  examination  uiuler  a  recently  installed  ex¬ 
ecutive  health  jirogram  were  those  who  had  sponsored  it. 
Thus  they  indicated  their  confidence  in  the  medical  service 
—and.  for  good  measure,  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  the  voice  of  ex|XTience  in  any  future  discussions. 

The  cost  of  a  medical  examination  such  as  the  department 
store  may  pro\itle  is  not  so  great  that  it  would  stretch  the 
jx*rsonal  health  budget  of  an  executive,  even  from  one  of 
the  lower  echelons.  Yet  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the  store  to  pay 
the  tab.  Something  about  the  fact  that  the  examination  is 
on  the  house  gets  people  to  take  u|)  the  oiler.  (Or  perhaps 
it  is  a  little  discreet  urging  from  a  vice-president’s  office.) 
In  any  case,  when  the  store  pays  the  l)ill  and  no  one  is  abso¬ 
lutely  re(|uiied  to  go,  nearly  everyone  goes. 

Results  Confidential.  The  results  of  examinations  paid  for 
by  the  store  are  usually  kept  strictly  confidential  between 
executive  and  doctor.  The  store  is  ailvised  by  authorities  in 
industrial  medicine  to  indicate  that  its  main  interest  is 
getting  peo|>le  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  findings  only  if  the  executives  themselves 
wish  to  discuss  them.  There  shoidd  be  no  pressure  upon  the 
examinee  to  do  so,  of  course. 

If  the  examination  is  both  voluntary  and  confidential,  it  is 
easier  to  get  people  to  submit  to  it.  .And,  from  the  doctor’s 
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- Recommendations - 

Experts  in  industrial  medicine  suggest  these 
rules  for  making  a  success  of  a  store's  executive 
health  program: 

1.  PARTICIPATION  SHOULD  BE  VOLUN¬ 
TARY.  Little  is  gained  by  forcing  examinations 
upon  a  person,  but  management  can  help  sell  the 
idea  of  periodic  health  checks  by  setting  an  exam¬ 
ple,  by  providing  facilities,  by  frequent  reminders. 

2.  EXAMINATIONS  SHOULD  BE  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL.  Whether  done  outside  or  by  the  store  doc¬ 
tor,  periodic  health  checks  should  be  confidential; 
otherwise,  complete  frankness  between  examinee 
and  doctor  is  unlikely. 

3.  PRE-PLACEMENT  AND  PRE-PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS  ARE  NEEDED.  Just  as  for  any 
other  job,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  execu¬ 


tive  is  medically  equal  to  the  work  expected  of  him. 
A  check  before  he  is  hired  or  transferred  to  other 
responsibilities  can  prevent  disaster. 

4.  HEALTH  COUNSELING  IS  ESSENTIAL.  An 
executive  may  do  even  more  worrying  about  his 
and  his  family's  health  problems  than  a  rank-and- 
file  worker.  His  ability  to  pay  for  private  medical 
care  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  more 
convenient  and  helpful  to  drop  in  at  the  store  medi¬ 
cal  office  to  get  his  troubles  clearcnl  up. 

5.  SELLING  CAN'T  STOP.  Like  safety  cam¬ 
paigns,  executive  health  programs  can  never  rest 
on  their  laurels.  The  store  doctor  can  do  a  lot 
toward  keeping  people  coming  for  regular  check¬ 
ups;  management  can  do  more  by  reminding  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  it  wants  and  sponsors  sensible  interest 
in  health  maintenance. 


point  of  view,  much  greater  frankness  and  cooperation  are 
p>ossibie  if  the  executive  comes  of  his  own  accord  and  knows 
that  his  confidences  will  not  be  relayed  to  his  m.iiiagement. 

Choosing  the  Examiner.  There  is  little  uniformity  of  prac¬ 
tice  so  far,  and  apparently  not  much  agreement  among  the 
experts,  as  to  whether  the  examination  should  be  conducted 
by  the  store’s  own  medical  director,  by  an  outside  ser\'ice,  or 
by  a  doctor  of  the  executive’s  choice.  The  W.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomingdale’s,  and  the  S.  H.  Kress  chain  are  among 
those  who  offer  their  executives  the  opportunity  for  check¬ 
ups  by  the  Life  Extension  Examiners.  At  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company’s  headquarters  in  New  York,  executives  may  use 
their  own  doctor  or  the  company’s  doctor.  Gimbel’s,  New 
York,  gives  its  executives  a  pre-placement  examination  at 
the  store  and  makes  the  doctor’s  services  available  for  con¬ 
fidential  check-ups  on  a  voluntary  basis.  .\t  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  the  medical  director  is  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  to  executives  who  are  given  a  complete  examina¬ 
tion  once  a  year  at  company  expense.  Cleveland  store  has 
its  doctor  check  executives  at  the  time  of  their  employment. 
For  follow-up  on  conditions  noted  during  this  examination, 
or  for  new  developments  later  on,  it  refers  them  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Clinic. 

Since  there  is  not  yet  a  vast  body  of  retail  experience  to 
draw  upon  in  deciding  whether  to  have  the  store  doctor  or 
an  outside  service  handle  executive  examinations,  a  review 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  may  prove  helpful.  Here  is 
how  they  shape  up: 

Using  Outside  Service.  An  organization  like  the  Life  Ex¬ 
tension  Examiners,  for  instance,  will  point  to  its  long  history 
of  examining  apparently  healthy  executives  and  also  to  its 
record  of  maintaining  an  inflexible  policy  of  respecting  the 
examinee’s  confidence.  (If  the  examination  is  pre-placement 
or  pre-promotion,  however,  and  the  employer  is  to  have  a 
report,  this  fact  is  clearly  understood  beforehand  by  the  ex¬ 


aminee.)  The  executive  can  thus  feel  completely  secure 
about  his  privacy  and  need  have  no  hesitation  about  re¬ 
vealing  any  conditions  he  thinks  likely  to  lead  management 
to  consider  him  less  than  perfectly  fit. 

.\nother  argument  in  favor  of  the  outside  examiner  is 
that  the  store  doctor  may  not  have  the  time  or  equipment  to 
do  the  job  well.  An  outside  doctor  or  clinic  may  carry 
through  the  examination  more  quickly  (always  a  strong  talk¬ 
ing  point  with  an  executive)  and  the  cost  to  the  store  may 
be  even  less  in  medical  salary  ami  in  executive  time  spent 
than  if  the  check-up  is  done  at  the  store. 

Using  Store  Doctor.  Those  who  prefer  to  have  the  store 
doctor  handle  the  executive  health  program  emphasize  his 
knowledge  of  the  examinee’s  past  medical  history  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  works.  If  lack  of  time  or  facili¬ 
ties  prevent  him  from  making  the  actual  tests,  they  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  outside  medical  ser\'ice  send  its  re|x)rt  to  the 
store  doctor  and  let  him  interpret  them. 

One  store  doctor  offers  an  instance  in  support  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  He  cites  the  case  of  an  executive  whose  health  had 
been  checked  on  the  outside,  and  whose  report  indicated 
seriously  high  blood  pressure.  The  executive  came  to  the 
store  doctor,  asking  advice  on  early  retirement  and  seeking 
suggestions  for  how  to  avoid  disaster.  The  store  doctor  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  thing.  He  showed  the  executive  his  past 
blood  pressure  readings,  all  of  which  had  been  normal  for 
years;  he  took  another  reading  then  and  there,  and  showed 
that  it,  too,  was  normal.  Some  people,  he  explained,  react 
wildly  when  their  pressure  is  taken  under  strange  surround¬ 
ings;  doctors  unfamiliar  with  the  medical  history  of  such  in¬ 
dividuals  can  mistake  them  for  cases  of  chronic  high  blood 
pressure. 

Such  cases,  the  doctor  admits,  don’t  happen  very  often. 
But  when  they  do,  and  when  they  involve  executives  who  are 
important  to  the  store,  it’s  a  good  thing  to  have  a  doctor  right 
on  the  ground  who  can  straighten  things  out. 
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FINAL  STEP  -  COUNSELING 

Hit  ch«ck-vp  compWMd,  on  •xacutiva  heart  detter't  report  and 
rccommendotient.  Treatment,  if  needed,  it  by  hit  own  doctor. 

Photo,  from  Life  Extention  Exominert. 

Store  Vs.  Family  Medic.  A  consultant  on  industrial  medi¬ 
cine  makes  the  jxtiiit  that  jteople  tend  to  stop  in  for  a  chat 
with  a  store  nurse  or  doctor  far  more  readily  than  they  go 
to  their  family  physicians.  To  visit  the  family  doctor  usually 
means  admitting  to  oneself  and  one’s  family  that  there  seems 
to  Ik*  cause  for  worry.  Dropping  in  at  the  store’s  medical  de¬ 
partment  doesn’t  appear  to  call  for  cpiite  so  much  screwing 
up  of  courage  and  doesn’t  involve  putting  a  burden  of  worry 
on  the  family. 

If  the  store  doctor  is  to  be  effective  in  such  situations,  of 
course,  his  conversations  with  members  of  the  store  organi¬ 
zation  must  be  privileged;  there  can  be  no  question  of  his 
rc|K)rting  back  to  management  without  the  consent  of  the 
|K*rson  concerned. 

Relief  from  Worry.  This  confidential  relationship  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  if  the  doctor  is  tp  give  the  executive  staff  the 
health  counseling  that  these  men  and  women  need— and  need 
|K*rhaps  even  more  than  rank-and-file  employees.  As  indus¬ 
trial  doctors  have  pointed  out,  executives  are  great  worriers; 
they  worry  about  their  own  symptoms  and  they  worry  about 
those  of  inendjers  of  their  family.  T  heir  job  efficiency  im¬ 
proves  when  they  can  talk  the  situation  over  with  a  nurse  or 
dcKtor.  ^ 

■\  store  nurse  tells  of  a  woman  buyer  who  arrived  at  the 
medical  office  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Her  problem? 
Her  husband  had  been  discovered  to  be  diabetic,  and  the 
diet  instructions  issued  by  his  doctor  looked  formidable.  It 
took  the  nurse  a  few  minutes  to  explain  about  calories  and 
carbohydrates  and  to  find  booklets  the  buyer  could  take 
home  for  study.  In  very  little  time,  the  spring  was  back  in 
the  buyer’s  step— and  the  girls  in  her  department  found  it 
safe  to  breathe  again! 

A  store  doctor  tells  of  a  young  executive  who  complained 
that  he  couldn’t  concentrate,  and  that  unless  medical  help 
was  forthcoming,  he  couldn’t  keep  on  in  his  job.  His  prob¬ 
lem.'  Family  tensions  were  too  much  for  him  to  handle. 


The  iloctor  made  sure  he  was  well,  and  then  convinced  him 
that  his  best  medication  was  a  daily  session  of  giving  thanks 
for  his  continued  good  health  and  for  the  good  future  ahead 
of  him  in  the  store. 

Pre-Promotion  Exams.  Another  controversy  that  rages  in 
discussions  of  executive  health  programs  has  to  do  with  the 
(piestion  of  pre-placement  and  pre-promotion  examinations. 
.Management  usually  wants  a  rejjort  in  such  cases  to  guide  its 
decision,  and  there  is  little  (piestion  that  it  should  have  this 
report  in  pre-placement  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pre-promotion  examination  [xises  a  problem.  If  manage¬ 
ment  wants  a  report,  the  fact  that  the  store  doctor  makes  this 
report,  even  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  executive  con¬ 
cerned,  may  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  friendly,  con¬ 
fidential  relationship  the  doctor  has  built  up  with  the 
executive. 

To  keep  the  store  doctor  in  his  privileged  position  with 
respect  to  information  about  an  individual’s  health,  the  store 
can  either  have  such  checks  made  outside,  or  refrain  from 
asking  its  own  doctor  for  the  findings.  In  the  former  case, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  frankness  lietween  examinee  and 
doctor  will  be  anything  but  complete,  and  the  findings  will 
be  the  less  reliable  as  a  result. 

If  the  store  leaves  the  pre-promotion  examination,  rejxnt 
and  all,  to  the  discretion  of  the  doctor,  what  happens?  .Some¬ 
one  who  knows  the  facts  about  the  job  and  the  medical 
history  of  the  individual  is  then  in  charge,  but  that  someone— 
the  store  doctor— doesn’t  have  the  authority  to  give  or  refuse 
the  promotion. 

Whose  Decision?  One  store  doc  tor  of  long  experience  feels 
that  the  doctor  should  take  the  responsibility  for  the  deci¬ 
sion,  even  if  this  seems  properly  management’s.  If  an  execu¬ 
tive’s  health  stands  between  him  and  a  wanted  promotion, 
this  doctor  makes  himself  responsible  for  showing  the  person 
concerned  that  he  should  pass  up  the  opportunity.  If  the 
(Continued  on  page  18) 

THE  EXECUTIVE  INVESTMENT 

“By  the  time  our  executives  reach  40,”  says  one 
department  store  spokesman,  “we  have  invested  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  their  training. 
•They  are  at  the  peak  of  their  powers,  and  we  don’t 
want  avoidable  illness  or  health  worries  to  hamper 
them  during  their  most  productive  years.  Retailing 
is  too  strenuous  a  field  for  anyone  to  take  an  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  good  health  for  granted.  So  we  sponsor 
and  pay  for  periodic  health  examinations  for  our 
people.  It’s  purely  voluntary,  but  we  remind  them 
when  they’re  due  for  check-ups,  and  most  of  them 
go.  We  don’t  ask  for  any  reports.  We  just  want  to 
know  that  we’re  doing  what  we  can  to  make  sure 
our  e.xecutives  are  not  being  hampered  by  health 
difficulties.” 
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Victor  Gruen’s  Design 
for  Dayton’s,  Rochester 

The  stimulation  of  good  theatre,  plus  a  very  high  achievement 
in  efficiency.  Department  layouts  are  flexible;  show  cases  and 
hanging  display  cases  form  the  only  partitions,  and  these  are 
all  composed  of  standardized  units. 


September,  19M 


LIGHT  AND  SHADOW.  Mattiv*  canopiat 
•mphotix*  tha  thaw  windows,  tat  batwaan 
gronila  ponalt.  Abova,  tha  windowlatt 
ttructura  it  of  voriagatad  buff  brick,  with 
projactiont  giving  a  taxturad  affact.  Sida- 
walks,  dark  gray  in  color  to  roduco  glaro, 
havo  boating  coils  to  malt  fallon  snow. 


SPACIOUSNESS.  Wido  aislat,  high  sailings 
ond  uncluHared  wall  turfacos  giva  a  tarana 
air  to  tha  main  floor.  Plastics  and  sovoral 
variotias  of  woods  aro  usod  for  diffarant 
wall  troatmonts.  Floor  is  travartina. 


BALCONY  TREATMENT.  Chino,  glass  and 
gifts  are  sold  on  tha  mezzanina,  where 
those  airy  caK'*s,  displaying  giftwara,  take 
tha  place  of  a  bolrony  rail.  Frames  are 
rigid  structures,  securely  anchored. 
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The  Dayton  Company  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  put  $2  million  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  its  first  branch  store,  in 
Rochester,  Minn.,  80  miles  away  from 
the  patent  store.  The  eight-story 
building,  with  (iO  merchandise  ilepart- 
inents,  is  a  complete  city  store,  planned 
to  handle  a  volume  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  million.  As  these  |)hoto- 
j»raphs  show,  southern  .Minnesota  now 
has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ilepart- 
inent  stores  in  the  IJ.  S. 

Designed  by  V'ictor  Cirnen  Associ¬ 
ates,  the  building  has  year-round  air 
conditioning,  automatic  “electronic 
brain”  elevators,  and  a  color-corrected 
lighting  system,  combining  incandes¬ 
cent  and  fluorescent  light  throughout 
the  store.  New  ceiling  light  fixtures 
can  be  snapped  into  place  wherever 
desired,  since  conduits  run  in  ducts 
spaced  at  regular  intervals  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing. 

A  high  degree  of  flexibility  has  been 
achieved.  Changing  the  size  or  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  department  will  never  in¬ 
volve  wrecking  or  rebuilding.  Depart¬ 
ments  are  divided  by  selling  cases  and 
hanging  show  cases.  These  are  com¬ 
posed  of  standardi/ecf  units,  offering 
many  combinations  and  easily  adapt¬ 
able  to  different  merchandise  needs. 
.\lso,  as  some  of  the  main  floor  views 
here  will  show,  they  provide  very  lib¬ 
eral  forward  stock  space. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
store,  inside  and  out,  is  its  decorative 
quality.  I’he  treatment  of  wall  and 
ll(X)r  surfaces  is  outstanding.  The  al¬ 
ternation  of  different  materials  is  dra¬ 
matic  and  decorative  in  itself;  the 
scheme  is  orderly  and  jjeaceful  but 
never  monotonous.  For  example,  the 
balcony,  where  the  china  and  giftware 
departments  are  located,  has  cork 
flooring,  a  travertine  wall,  panels  of 
natural  walnut,  glass  cases  and  rails  of 
polished  brass.  On  the  main  floor  a 
great  modern  clock  of  Formica  is  dra¬ 
matic  against  an  elegant  expanse  of 
w(X)d-ribl)ed  w'all. 

The  dramatic  cjuality  of  the  exter¬ 
ior  is  as  noticeable  at  close  range  as  at 
a  distance.  The  brick  and  granite  wall 
surfaces,  the  extended  canopies  and 
the  dark  sidewalk  surface  are  all 
planned  to  prcxluce  an  interesting  in¬ 
terplay  of  light  and  shadow,  at  the 
same  time  eliminating  sun  glare  from 
the  show  windows. 


RESTFUL  PATTERN.  A  calling  Iralli*  it  uMd  in  th*  thoa  dapartmant.  Racaaaad  and  brightly  lightad 
ditployt  altarnata  with  plain  wall  panali  at  tha  raar.  On  tha  ribbad  wood  wall  at  loft  ia  ona  of 
tho  hanging  diaplay  caaoa  uaod,  with  dramatic  offoct,  throughout  tha  atora. 


DRAMA  OF  LIGHT.  Jawalry  ialond  facaa 
tha  main  door,  aporkling  undar  poliahad 
braaa  chondaliara  hung  from  a  23>foot  coil¬ 
ing.  A  combination  of  incondaacant  and 
fluoraacont  light  ia  uaod  throughout. 


CASUAL  COLOR.  Intaraating  aurfacaa  of 
axtorior  brick,  pocky  cyproaa  and  natural 
walnut  aro  uaod  in  tha  mon'a  atora,  on  tha 
lowar  lavol,  which  alao  houaaa  aporting 
geoda,  booka,  toya  and  luggaga. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS  OF  NRDGA:  A  SERIES 


HAROLD  WENDEL 

President  of  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Zone  9 


Harold  WonM  protidot  ovor  a  pro9ro(Mvo>mind«d  rotoil 
organisation,  woll  known  for  madorn  mordtandiung  and 
oporating  tochniqvos  and  for  oxcolioni  omployoo  rotations. 


'C'tLLOVV  Oregonians  felt  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Douglas  McKay  expressed  their  sentiments  pretty  well 
when  he  praised  Harold  Wendel,  president  of  Lipman 
Wolfe  &  Co.,  as  an  outstanding  citizen  of  their  state.  The 
occasion  for  this  tvell  earned  recognition  was  the  ground 
breaking  ceremony  last  December  for  Lipman’s  new  store 
Iteing  built  in  Secretary  .McKay’s  home  town  of  Salem, 
Oregon. 

One  hundred  and  four  years  ago  when  Solomon  Lipman 
founded  his  first  store  in  Sacramento,  California,  there  were 
probably  no  speeches;  local  residents  were  too  busy  digging 
for  gold  up  Sutter’s  Creek  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
a  “poke”  of  that  gold  passed  over  Lipman’s  counters  in 
exchange  for  merchandise.  little  later,  Adolphe  Wolfe, 
Solomon  Lipman’s  nephew,  opened  a  branch  store  in  another 
booming  mining  town,  the  home  of  the  Comstock  L-otle, 
Virginia  City,  Nevada.  Both  stores  prospered  with  the 
towns  and  when  the  boom  days  began  to  subside,  uncle  and 
nephew  sought  a  new  location;  they  found  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Willamette  in  the  small  town  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
.\gain,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.  grew  with  the  town  and  in  1912 
moved  from  its  one  and  one-half  story  building  on  the  river 
bank  to  the  site  it  now  occupies,  a  modern  block-long  ten 
Story  building  in  the  heart  of  Portland’s  business  tlistrict. 

Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.  today  reflects  so  much  the  spirit  of 
its  president,  Harold  Wendel,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss 
one  without  the  other.  A  nephew  of  Adolphe  W’olfe, 
Wendel  was  born  in  Piqua,  Ohio  and  began  his  merchan¬ 
dising  career  at  Sears,  Roebuck  in  Chicago  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  This  experience  ended 
with  World  War  I  from  which  he  emerged  with  a  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  bar.  In  1919,  Wendel  came  out  to  Lipman’s  in 
Portland,  beginning  as  credit  manager  and  continuing  in 
various  capacities  until  1928  when  he  took  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  firm. 

Following  policies  formulated  by  its  founders,  Li|Jinan 
Wolfe  &  C^o.  is  notable  for  a  progressive  spirit  and  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  community.  In  its  employment 
policies  Lipman’s  was  the  first  department  store  in  Portland 
to  show  no  race  discrimination.  Eager  to  serve  its  community 
and  state,  l.ipman’s  is  Oregon  Sponsor  for  the  National 
Scholastic  .^rt  .\wards  Contest;  it  also  devotes  one  day  a 
year  to  the  students  of  the  school  of  business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon.  On  this  day  a  group  of  students  conies 
up  to  Lipman’s  from  Eugene  and  takes  over  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  store.  In  their  temporary  executive  capacities  United  Fund.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Retail  Trade  Bu- 
the  students  are  confronted  with  the  actual  problems  of  reau,  past  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Portland  Chamber 
business  and  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  their  chosen  of  (Commerce,  and  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This  im- 
field.  In  addition  to  being  the  state  headquarters  for  CARE,  piessive  list  of  activities  becomes  even  more  impressive  when 
Lipniaii’s  also  participates  in  Portland’s  annual  Rose  Festi-  one  realizes  that  Harold  Wendel  really  works  on  these  jobs 
val  with  striking  and  beautiful  window  displays.  Harold  and  is  not  an  "in  name  only”  participant— an  observation 
Wendel  is  proud  to  have  been  the  father  of  Portland’s  which  the  NRDGA  board  of  directors  will  heartily  endorse. 
Christmas  Fairy  Tale  Parade,  the  first  in  the  land,  a  feature  Despite  his  varied  and  tinie-consuniing  activities,  Wendel 
that  has  spread  throughout  the  country.  takes  an  active  interest  in  his  store’s  employees.  At  Lipman  s 

Lipman’s  has  served  Portlanders  in  other  ways.  During  a  a  friendliness  prevails  between  executives  and  employees 
newspaper  strike  several  years  ago,  it  had  the  radio  schedules  that  is  not  always  present  in  large  organizations.  This  is 
for  all  the  Itxral  stations  printed  and  distributed  throughout  well  exemplified  at  the  annual  gala  C^hristnias  breakfast 
thetity.  .\t  this  time  it  also  sponsored  a  radio  program  to  given  by  Wendel  for  the  employees,  and  held  at  the  Mult- 
read  tlie  newspaper  comics  to  children  each  day.  Celebrat-  noniah  Hotel.  The  warmth  and  friendliness  shown  at  this 
iiig  its  lOOth  anniversary  in  1950,  Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.  event,  although  it  spreads  through  two  banquet  rooms  and 
published  a  commemorative  booklet,  “The  Portland  Store,”  the  grand  ballroom,  give  it  the  feeling  of  an  intimate  family 
written  by  Stewart  Holbrook,  well  known  Oregon  author,  atiair. 

Thousands  of  requests  for  copies,  free  for  the  asking  tame  Mr.  Wendel’s  own  family  consists  of  his  wife,  the  former 
from  all  over  the  world— from  individuals,  schools,  colleges  Elise  Heishner,  member  of  a  pioneer  Portland  family;  two 

and  libraries,  including  the  Vatican  library.  sons,  |im,  a  Ph.D.  in  mathematics,  now  teaching  at  Louisi- 

Portland’s  mayors  will  agree  most  emphatically  witli  Sec-  ana  State  Ihiiversity;  Tom,  who  just  gave  up  teaching  at  the 
retary  McKay’s  opinion  of  Harold  Wendel  as  an  outsf.ind-  Putney  School  in  Vermont  to  head  a  department  at  the  new 
ing  public  servant.  Many  a  knotty  |)roblem  has  been  laid  at  Salem  store;  and  a  daughter,  Susan,  recently  graduated  from 
his  door  because  of  his  reputation  for  getting  things  done.  Mills  (College. 

He  has  l)een  chairman  of  the  Oregon  Sanitary  Authority  Wendel’s  genuine  interest  in  the  arts  and  in  music  pro- 
since  it  was  established  by  vote  of  the  people  in  1959,  and  vides  his  pleasure  and  relaxation.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  the  polluted  rivers,  lakes  and  tide-  Portland  .\rt  .\ssociation  and  has  himself  attended  classes  at 
waters  of  the  state  will  soon  be  clean  again.  Residents  and  the  Portland  Art  Museum  School.  He  is  an  accomplished 
visitors  will  be  able  to  enjoy  swimming,  boating  and  other  pianist  and  is  at  his  happiest  at  home  when  accompanying 
summer  sports  and  the  natural  propagation  ol  fish,  the  his  family  and  friends  in  a  spirited  rendition  of  “Home, 
world’s  most  important  protein  food,  will  be  restored.  Home  on  the  Range,”  or  gingerly  pulling  and  pushing  on 
Wendel  is  also  a  member  of  Oregon’s  Air  Pollution  (Control  his  newly  acquired  accordion. 

Ckunmission  and  a  trustee  of  Reed  C^ollege.  Other  civic  For  the  past  seveial  months,  Lipman’s  busy  president  has 
posts  which  he  has  held  are:  President  of  Portland  C^ommu-  been  even  busier  making  plans  lor  the  completion  of  the 
nity  C;hest  for  two  years  and  (ampaign  chairman  for  that  new  store  to  be  opened  this  fall.  Located  in  Salem,  Oregon’s 
organization;  past  director  ol  the  Portland  Civic  Theatre,  capital  and  second  largest  city,  it  will  be  the  first  depart- 
the  Portland  Symphony,  Waverly  Baby  Home  and  the  ment  store  in  Oregon  of  completely  modern  design  and  style. 


A  half  century  of  department  (tore  development  it  mirrored  in  this  contrast  between  Lipman  Wolfe's  lO-story,  block-long  building 
in  downtown  Portland  and  the  Salem  branch  store  which  will  be  opened  this  faH.  Each  represents  the  characteristic  department  store 
architecture  of  its  period.  Upman  Wolfe  is  a  member  of  the  Notional  Department  Stores  group. 


Take  Another  Look  at  Direct  Mail! 


An  ad  agency  executive  points  out  that  some  stores  are  now  completely  sold 
on  direct  mail  as  a  mass  medium,  both  promotional  and  institutional.  They  don't 
confine  its  use  to  charge  lists  or  highly  selective  lists,  nor  do  they  worry  unduly 
about  "personalizing"  it.  They  are  using  direct  mail  in  a  big  way,  to  reach  out 
into  new  markets.  These  stores  are  still  an  unorthodox  minority,  but  they  hap> 
pen  to  include  some  of  the  most  progressive  retailers  in  the  U.  S. 

By  Philip  I.  Ross 

President,  Philip  I.  Itoss  Company 


A  RECENT  sillily  of  ilcparlinent 
slore  policy  in  conneclion  wilh 
mail  adveriising  anil  proinolion  re¬ 
veals  a  piclure  of  contrasts.  On  one 
side  we  discover  a  small  but  enthusias¬ 
tic  group  whose  members  are  enlarging 
direct  mail  activity,  who  consider  the 
mails  a  broad  and  powerful  selling 
medium  anil  who  are  giving  direct 
mail  an  important  place  in  promotion 
planning.  On  the  other  side,  we  find 
the  great  majority  of  stores  making 
only  nominal  use  of  the  mails.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  second  group  rejjort  that 
during  the  past  few  years  they  have 
cut  down  on  direct  mail,  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  mail  advertising  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  sending  out  stuffers  and 
order  blanks  with  bills  and  statements. 

What  kind  of  thinking  lies  behind 
these  two  extremes?  Stores  that  we 
may  call  non-direct-mail  users  are  in¬ 
clined  to  say:  our  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  set  up  for  direct  mail;  we 
haven’t  the  mailing  room  personnel 
to  handle  it;  we  consider  it  expensive; 
our  operation  is  too  small.  Thus  the 
entire  mail  advertising  program,  if  one 
can  call  it  that,  consists  of  the  stuffers 
mailed  with  monthly  bills.  I'rue,  over 
the  years,  the  number  of  enclosures  in 
each  mailing  has  steadily  increased 
until  today  it  appears  to  be  standard 
practice  to  include  all  the  stuffers, 
sales  pieces,  special  offers,  and  so  on, 
that  traffic  and  postage  will  bear. 

But  it’s  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
this  type  of  mail  advertising  has  limita¬ 


tions.  It  reaches  only  charge  account 
customers  and  thus  plays  no  role  in 
Iniilding  new  customers.  It  allows 
little  creative  merchandising— since  the 
greatest  amount  of  material  generally 
is  prepared  by  the  manufacturers, 
often  is  used  by  other  stores  in  the 
same  city,  and  rarely  is  keyed  to  de¬ 
veloping  store  personality. 

Perhaps  the  factor  which  troubles 
sales  promotion  anil  ailvertising  people 
most  is  the  psychological  one.  .\sking 
for  payment  and  asking  for  sales  in  the 
same  split  second  has  never  been  con- 
siilered  iileal.  Yet  with  all  the  tlraw- 
Ijacks  these  mailings,  which  very  well 
might  be  called  the  step-children  of 
department  store  promotion,  continue 
to  pay  off.  Perhaps  it  is  this  simple  fact 
which  has  guided  the  thinking  of  the 
opposing  camp. 

For  the  opinions  anil  practices  of 
a  small  but  vehement  minority  are 
found  to  be  in  striking  contrast.  There 
is  today  a  growing  number  of  stores 
who  have  taken  a  new  look  at  direct 
mail  anil  changed  their  promotion 
programs  accordingly.  These  stores 
make  wide  and  frequent  use  of  direct 
mail.  A  brief  analysis  of  their  think¬ 
ing  goes  deeper  than  the  superficial 
question:  to  mail  or  not  to  mail.  It 
touches  basic  concepts. 

The  New  Approach.  The  experience 
of  many  of  these  stores  can  be  summeil 
up  in  the  words  of  one  executive: 
“Until  a  few  years  ago.  we  were  up 


against  what  I  now  call  the  ‘dead-end’ 
of  charge-account  promotion.  We  did 
consiilerable  mail  promotion— jjerhaps 
more  than  others  in  our  volume 
classification.  We  tiH>k  full  advantage 
of  the  bills  and  statements  for  direct 
mail  sales  and  for  general  store  pro¬ 
motion.  We  enjoyed  satisfactory  mail¬ 
order  sales  from  our  Uhrisimas  catalog 
and  a  few  other  regular  promotions 
scheiluleil  through  the  year, 

“But  all  our  mailings  were  directed 
solely  to  charge-account  customers  or 
to  those  who  previously  had  bought  by 
mail.  Not  a  penny  of  our  direct  mail 
builget  was  being  useil  to  bring  in  new 
customers  or  get  more  sales  from  pres¬ 
ent  ones  who  happened  not  to  lie  on 
our  books. 

“Now,  desirable  as  it  is  to  enjoy 
a  healthy  charge-account  volume,  let’s 
face  it— it  costs  more  to  sell  for  credit, 
with  billing  and  the  higher  percentage 
of  returns  and  ileliveries,  than  to  sell 
for  cash.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  sell¬ 
ing  ourselves  short  in  the  direct  mail 
ilepartment. 

“Our  logical  conclusion  was  that  at 
least  some  part  of  our  funds  should  l>e 
devoted  to  wooing  cash  customers.  We 
maile  some  test  mailings  and  found 
that  with  the  right  lists  they  pulled 
almost  as  well  as  the  same  offers  made 
to  charge  customers.  We  did  some 
thinking,  testing,  exjjerimenting. 

“It  didn’t  happen  overnight,  but  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  today  we  have 
a  strong  direct  mail  promotion  pro- 
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Recently,  the  presidents  of  all  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
stores  gathered  to  salute  an  important  new  concept  in 
retailing  methods. 

For  only  the  third  time  in  twenty  years,  Macy’s  top 
management  considered  a  retailing  innovation  to  have 
sufficient  stature  to  merit  the  famous  Jesse  Isidor 
Straus  Award.  It  went  to  Mr.  Valentine  G.  O’Connell 
for  his  inspired  leadership  in  the  development  of  store 
level  pre-packaging.  The  pioneering  of  store  level  pre¬ 
packaging  techniques  was  a  joint  venture  of  Olin 
Cellophane  and  Bamberger’s  department  store  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  Macy  affiliate. 

Under  Mr.  O’Connell’s  direction  store  level  pre-pack¬ 
aging  in  Olin  Cellophane  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  over  500  different  items  sold  in  73  Bamberger  depart¬ 
ments.  As  a  result,  this  outstanding  new  method  of 
stepping  up  sales  while  stepping  down  costs  will  soon 
be  in  operation  in  other  Macy  stores. 


OLIN  FILM  DIVISION  •  6SS  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  21.  N.  Y. 


Yiir  stiri,  toi,  cii  liiifit  frii  tki 
Oil  Stm  Lml  Pra-Pickam  prifni 

The  same  assistance  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
received  from  the  Olin  Cellophane 
Visual  Merchandising  Service  is  also 
available  for  your  own  benefit.  In  the 
meantime,  the  facts  and  meaning  of 
Olin  Cellophane  Store  Level  Pre-pack¬ 
aging  are  yours  for  the  price  of  a  post 
card.  Write  Olin  Film  Division,  666 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  free  copy  of  *‘64  Ideas  for  More  Sales 
at  Lower  Cost.” 


Mr.  Valentine  G.  O’Connell,  fourth 
from  left,  manager  of  operations  for 
L.  Bamberger  t  Co.,  Newark,  receiving 
the  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  Award  from 
Jack  I.  Straus,  president  of  Macy 
Corporation.  John  C.  Williams,  presi¬ 


dent  of  Bamberger’s,  is  at  far  left. 
Others  are;  Charles  H.  Jagels,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  O’Connell; 
Ernest  L.  Molloy,  Macy’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  president,  at  Mr.  O’Connell’s 


left;  Alex  Lewi,  Macy’s  Kansas  City; 
Edwin  F.  Chinlund,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  A  Co.,  Inc.; 
Michael  Yamin,  president  of  Lasalle 
A  Koch,  Toledo;  and  Wheelock  H. 
Bingham,  Macy’s  New  York. 


Recognition  for  a 
major  contribution 
to  American  retailing 


stores 
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Take  Another  Look  at  Direct  Mail  (Continued) 


gram  for  both  charge-account  and  non¬ 
charge-account  customers— with  a  little 
more  than  half  the  budget  going  to  the 
non-charge-account  lists.” 

Mass  Ad  Medium.  Such  thinking  over¬ 
rides  old  concepts,  makes  of  the  mails 
a  new  merchandising  and  selling  vehi¬ 
cle.  Some  of  the  most  prevalent  of  the 
old  ideas  were  that  mail  advertising 
could  be  used  profitably  only  if  di¬ 
rected  to  small,  highly  selective  lists, 
that  the  form  must  be  the  expensive 
facsimile  letter  with  personal  fill-in. 
.\lthough  this  formula  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  promoting  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  no  longer  is  it  looked  upon  as 
the  last  and  only  word  in  direct  mail 
approach. 

Today,  more  and  more  stores  con¬ 
sider  the  mail  a  mass  advertising  medi¬ 
um  and  use  it  that  way— not  forgetting 
its  additional  advantage  of  customer 
selection.  We  find  executives  concen¬ 
trating  on  large  lists  whose  only  cri¬ 
teria  are  that  they  represent  families 
of  better-ihan-average  income  and, 
sometimes  but  not  always,  that  these 
families  be  located  in  areas  accessible 
to  the  store.  Gone  is  the  consuming 
interest  in  the  choice,  hand-picked  list 
totalling  one  or  two  thousand  names. 
Now  the  big  interest  is  in  mass  lists 
running  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  fifty 
thousand  names.* 

With  these  lists  as  a  base,  stores  are 
reaching  out  to  new  areas.  They  are 
building  a  steady  volume  of  mail-order 
sales  and  are  using  well  planned  mail¬ 
ings  to  support  much  regular  promo¬ 
tion-such  as  store-wide  sales;  fur,  fur¬ 
niture  and  white  goods  sales;  fur  stor¬ 
age;  back-to-school  promotion;  and  so 
on.  As  the  lists  expand,  mailing  pieces 
take  on  a  wider  variety  of  physical 
form  to  include  broadsides,  single 
sheet  flyers,  catalogs,  postcards,  and  a 
host  of  interesting  pieces  featuring 

•Securing  lists  which  permit  of  wide  use  at 
relatively  low  cost  is  not  as  difiicult  as  some  of 
those  who  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  direct 
mail  fence  seem  to  think.  Zoned  lists  of  tele¬ 
phone  subscribers,  selected  with  an  eye  to  in¬ 
come  level,  are  l)eing  used.  .Also,  rated  home- 
owner  lists  and  auto  registration  lists  selected 
by  late  car  models.  Wide  use  also  is  being 
made  of  the  new  Letter-Carriers- Route-No. 
Regulation  whi(h  makes  it  easv  to  reach  high- 
income  zones  without  addressing. 


merchandise  in  combination  with 
order  blanks. 

Some  Big  Mail  Markets.  Actually,  it’s 
from  analysis  of  available  lists  that 
much  interesting  and  productive  sell¬ 
ing  stems.  When  merchandising  is 
skillfully  matched  to  need,  successful 
mailings  are  guaranteed.  Take  urban 
residents  of  high  average  intome. 
Despite  relative  proximity  to  the  store, 
these  people  readily  lend  themselves 
to  many  types  of  mail-order  sales. 
Downtown  shopping  in  crowded  stores 
by  public  transportation  is  tiresome 
and  time  consuming. 

.\bove-average  income  groups  have 
funds  and  have  the  habit  of  thinking 
ahead.  They  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  buy  by  mail,  particularly  to  stock  up 
on  such  items  as  white  goods,  toiletries, 
household  items  and  supplies,  gifts. 
They  resjxind  well  to  fur  storage, 
rug  and  furniture  cleaning,  and  simi¬ 
lar  offers.  In  connection  with  in-store 
promotion,  they  represent  better-than- 
average  prospects  for  sale  of  furs,  fur¬ 
niture,  fashions,  TV  sets,  air-condi¬ 
tioning  units.  The  selectivity  of  direct 
mail  makes  it  possible  to  reach  these 
groups  without  waste  coverage. 

There  is  a  group  being  sold  by  mail 
today  which  represents  an  unusually 
rich  and  fruitfid  market.  Its  members 
are  residents  of  the  new  suburban  de¬ 
velopments  and  new  medium  priced 
home  developments  which  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  like  mushrooms  on  the  outskirts 
of  most  urban  centers.  So  much  is 
known  about  these  young  couples  with 
children  who  recently  have  made  the 
move  to  larger  quarters  in  the  suburbs 
that  it  is  easy  to  match  merchandising 
to  buying  needs.  In  fact,  these  groups 
“need”  almost  everything.  They  need 
furniture  and  TV;  sewing  machines 
and  small  electrical  appliances;  in¬ 
fants’  and  childrens’  wear;  toys,  tri¬ 
cycles  and  cowboy  suits;  men’s  and 
women’s  wearing  apjjarel.  Rich  in 
small  fry,  but  short  of  time  and  help 
—these  young  mothers  find  shopping 
by  mail  a  happy  expetlient.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  many  stores  are  doing  well  with 
the  promotion  of  womens’  fashions, 
particularly  sportswear  and  casual 
clothes,  to  this  group.) 

Probably  this  type  of  list  represents 


today’s  prime  example  of  the  selective 
selling  which  is  possible  on  a  mass 
mail  basis.  In  this  sense  it  epitomi/es 
the  new  trend  in  direct  mail  promo¬ 
tions.  Why  waste  coverage  on  old, 
low-income,  decaying  .sections  of  the 
city  .  .  .  when  it  is  possible  to  reach 
out  to  healthy,  pre-selected,  in-the-mar- 
ket  groups? 

Other  Applications.  Besides  building 
mail-ortler  sales  and  supporting  gen¬ 
eral  store  promotion,  many  executives 
are  applying  direct  mail  to  specific  de¬ 
partmental  promotion  or  to  spetific 
store  problems.  The  selectivity  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  makes  it  an  economical  me¬ 
dium  for  branch  store  promotion  and 
for  the  successfid  sale  of  do-it-yourself 
e(|uipment  and  supplies  to  lists  of  well¬ 
rated  home  owners.  The  |)ersonal  ap¬ 
proach  makes  it  an  excellent  means  of 
jjresenting  store  policy,  say  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  discount  selling.  Used  in 
this  fashion,  direct  mail  frequently 
plays  a  role  in  the  current  fight  against 
unfair  price  cutting. 

One  interesting  application  of  tlirect 
mail  to  a  particular  store  problem  is 
its  growing  use  to  encourage  tlown- 
tovvn  shopping.  Again,  method  grows 
out  of  situation.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which,  by  reaching  suburban 
areas  or  thriving  neighborhootls  with¬ 
in  the  city,  such  promotion  successfully 
moves  merchandise  by  mail  or  swells 
store  traffic. 

The  downtown  store  enjoys  another 
advantage  important  to  many  shop 
pers.  That  is  its  quality  of  bigness, 
drama  and  excitement.  A  natural  tie- 
in  that  makes  the  most  of  this  aura  of 
the  dramatic  is  the  frequent  staging 
of  shows  and  exhibitions  of  fashions, 
model  rooms  and  kitchens,  do-it-your¬ 
self  tools  and  supplies,  merchandise 
from  foreign  shores,  pets,  flowers  and 
garden  equipment,  and  so  on. 

natural  promotion  method  which 
can  greatly  increase  attendance  and 
store  traffic  at  such  events  is  the  invita¬ 
tion  delivered  by  mail.  Then,  whether 
the  invitation  itself  is  a  simple  or  elab¬ 
orate  one,  the  three  words,  “you  are 
invited”  seem  to  work  miracles.  .\nd, 
of  course,  area  and  income-wise,  the 
guest  list  is  hand-picked. 

.\1  though  most  of  today’s  leaders 
in  direct  mail  advertising  are  larger 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


TJj^I  I H  Congress  at  home  after 
"  nearly  seven  months  of  work, 
every  member  is  looking  toward  No¬ 
vember  with  more  than  passive  inter¬ 
est.  I'he  Administration  has  already 
started  its  big  guns  fxKJining  to  insure, 
if  possible,  a  friendly  (Congress  come 
next  January.  Even  critics  of  the 
Eisenhower  .Administration  admit  that 
it  came  through  the  legislative  year 
with  a  better-than-average  score. 

The  Republicans  will  have  much  to 
talk  about  this  year.  .A  reduction  in 
taxes,  sharp  cut  in  s|jending  and  an 
expansion  of  scKial  security  are  just  a 
few  of  the  items  that  they  get  credit 
for  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  President  can  count  his  victor¬ 
ies  in  the  field  of  tax  revision,  farm 
price  supports,  social  security,  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation,  foreign  aid, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  President 
lost  out  on  his  proposals  for  pub¬ 
lic  housing,  health  reinsurance  and 
.Atomic  Energy  Act  patent  policy.  On 
the  last  point  what  Congress  finally 
adopted  was  very  near  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  wishes. 

On  reciprocal  trade,  the  President 
asked  for  a  three-year  extension,  but 
said  he  w'ould  accept  a  one-year  ex¬ 
tension^  and  that  is  what  Congress 
gave  him. 

.As  far  as  retailers  are  concerned, 
the  83rd  C^ongress  came  through  in 
pretty  good  style.  Efforts  to  repeal  the 
retail  exemption  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  never  reached  the  point 
of  committee  hearings  although  many 
bills  on  the  subject  were  introduced. 
The  reduction  in  a  long  list  of  excise 
tax  items  ranks  high  on  any  retailer’s 


list.  Elloi  ts  to  iiu  rease  the  amount  of 
duty-free  gootls  a  foreign  traveler 
could  bring  back  into  the  country 
were  defeated  as  was  the  effort  to  per¬ 
mit  gootls  costing  $10  at  the  foreign 
port  to  be  mailed  into  the  United 
States  without  payment  of  duty. 

On  the  issue  of  Taft-Hartley, 
NRDG.A  from  the  lieginning  main- 
tainetl  that  the  present  .Act  was  sound 
but  that  certain  changes  might  be 
made.  The  .Association  nevertheless 
was  satisfied  to  see  the  situation  re¬ 
main  as  it  was. 

In  the  tlefeat  corner  was  the  effort 
to  repeal  Public  l.;jw  199,  the  parcel 
post  size  and  weight  limiting  act. 
.Members  of  NRDG.A  rose  to  a  new 
high  in  letter  writing  on  this  issue  but 
the  Broyhill  bill  was  expertly  tied  up 
in  committee  until  adjournment. 

Looking  to  next  January,  it  seems 
clear  to  this  writer  that  a  national 
sales  tax  and  repeal  of  the  retail  ex¬ 
emption  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  .Act  will  stand  out  as  items  of 
major  concern  to  retailers. 

National  Sales  Tax.  On  the  sales  tax 
issue,  only  a  fortunate  turn  in  events 
this  year  prevented  a  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  issue.  national 
sales  tax  is  not  a  new  proposition;  in 
fact  its  history  goes  back  to  before  the 
Givil  War.  Now  that  excises  have 
been  cut,  at  least  one  member  of  the 
House  ^Vays  and  Means  Gommittee 
believes  that  the  move  to  a  broad  base 
sales  tax  woukl  be  easier  than  when 
rates  were  j)egged  at  the  20  per  cent 
level.  .American  manufacturers  have 
l>een  pro|K)sing  a  sales  tax  since  1921 
anil  have  devoted  many  thousands  of 
dollars  and  many  sj>eeches  in  an  effort 
to  convince  the  people  and  Congress 
that  broadening  of  the  tax  base  would 
solve  most  of  the  governntgpt’s  money 


problems.  In  1921,  they  proposed  a 
one  per  cent  sales  tax  which  they  ad¬ 
mitted  could  be  translated  into  a  3.29 
per  cent  tax  at  the  retail  level. 

NRDG.A’s  Tax  Gommittee  chair¬ 
man,  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  stands 
out  as  the  nation’s  outstanding  op()on- 
ent  of  a  sales  or  consumption  tax. 

Wage-Hour  Extension.  It  is  ex|)ected 
that  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  will 
open  up  a  campaign  early  in  January 
for  the  repeal  of  all  exemptions  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act.  Seae- 
tary  Mitchell  has  been  quoted  as  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  should  be  no  exemp 
tions  under  this  .Act,  that  all  employed 
people  should  be  subject  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  law.  In  addition,  strong 
efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the 
present  minimum  rate  from  75  cents 
an  hour  to  $1.00. 

Parcol  Post  Limits.  On  the  parcel  post 
front,  the  drive  to  repeal  Public  Law 
199  and  end  the  present  restrictions 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel  post 
came  a  cropper  when  the  Broyhill  bill 
was  successfully  bottled  up  in  commit¬ 
tee.  Representative  Broyhill  fought 
down  to  the  closing  hour  to  secure 
consideration  of  his  repeal  bill  but  the 
repealer  became  entangled  with  the 
postal  rate  increase  bill  and  another 
measure  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
postal  employees.  It  became  evident 
a  few  weeks  before  the  session  closed 
that  the  committee  did  not  want  to 
consider  the  Broyhill  bill  before  the 
rate  and  salary  bills  had  been  acted 
upon.  OpjKjnents  of  the  bill  on  the 
committee  were  able  to  prevent  con¬ 
sideration  on  several  occasions  by  in¬ 
augurating  some  unusual  proceilures. 
Representative  Broyhill  will  continue 
his  fight  in  the  next  session. 

September.  19M 
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Report  to  Management  on  Brand  Policy  on  $2.95  Shirts  (Continued) 


Branded  Window  Help 

Department  store*  taking  advantage  of  a  branded  $2.95 
skirt  line  are  supplied  with  the  newest  window  displays.  This 
TruVal  window  trim,  tieing  in  with  national  advertising,  is 
supplied  ta  stores  without  cost. 


Brand  Policy  and  Turnover.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  seldom  finds  its  own 
vast  purchasing  jjower  a  stumbling 
block,  but  in  the  case  of  men’s  popu¬ 
lar  priced  dress  shirts,  that’s  how 
things  have  worked  out.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store,  working  alone  or  pooling 
its  buying  power  with  that  of  other 
stores,  has  been  able  to  develop  private 
labels  in  three-dollar  dress  shirts.  It 
has  been  able  to  use  excellent  fabrics, 
even  to  give  customers  superlative 
values.  But  it  has  not  been  able  to 
give  the  customer  the  two  things  he 
wants  today:  variety  and  fashion. 

Smaller  men’s  shops  have  had  no 
such  problem.  For  them,  private 
labels  have  been  out  of  reach,  and 
their  decisions  in  matters  of  brand 
policy  have  revolved  simply  around 
the  question  of  which  manufacturers’ 
brands  to  carry.  Unhamp)ered  by  the 
necessity  for  ordering  and  stocking 
heavy  quantities  of  a  private  label,  the 
small  men’s  wear  store  has  remained 
free  to  try  new  styles  as  they  come 
along  and  to  give  the  customer  what 
he  wants  for  his  three  bucks— variety 
and  style. 

Manufacturers,  alert  to  customer  de¬ 
mand  (and  with  their  ears  sharpened, 
possibly,  by  the  way  in  which  sports 
shirts  almost  took  over  the  shirt  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  time),  have  brought  style 
to  the  popular  priced  dress  shirt  in  a 
big  way.  Instead  of  offering  a  man  a 
few  familiar  standbys,  the  branded 
manufacturer  of  men’s  shirts  today 
offers  the  popular  priced  customer 
long  collars  and  short  collars:  round 
ones  and  pointed  ones;  collars  with 
eyelets  and  collars  without;  collars 
w'ith  stays  and  guaranteed  fused  col¬ 
lars  that  neither  wilt  nor  curl. 

Three  Will  Buy  It.  A  man’s  three  dol¬ 
lars  today  will  buy  a  lot  of  style  and 
a  lot  of  wearing  quality  in  a  branded 
dress  shirt.  Collars  are  guaranteed  to 
outwear  the  shirts;  shirts  are  guaran¬ 
teed  against  shrinkage.  A  man  can 
have  barrel  or  French  cuffs;  he  can 
choose  from  perhaps  a  dozen  collar 
styles.  And  he  can  get  all  these  in 
shirts  carrying  a  comfortingly  familiar, 
nationally  advertised  brand  name. 

These  things  the  customer  finds  in 
many  men’s  shops  and  in  a  few  out¬ 


standing  department  stores  with  a 
national-brand  policy  in  three  dollar 
shirts,  their  best-selling  price-line.  For 
this  situation,  he  can  thank  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  between  the  brand- 
name  manufacturers,  a  competition 
that  has  led  them  to  put  newer  and 
better  features  into  their  shirts,  and  to 
keep  dreaming  up  sales-producing  in¬ 
novations  each  season. 

In  the  usual  department  store,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  customer  finds  no 
well  known  names,  no  recent  innova¬ 
tions,  no  full  assortment  of  styles  in 
$2.95  dress  shirts.  He  will  find,  in¬ 
stead,  a  label  developed  by  the  store 
or  by  the  group  of  stores  to  which  it 
belongs.  If  he  knows  fabrics,  or  if  the 
sales  clerk  takes  the  trouble  to  ex¬ 
plain,  he  will  find  that  the  store’s  priv¬ 
ate  label  is  a  splendid  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  materials  that  went 
into  it,  for  it  has  been  made  to  the 
store’s  sjjecifications. 

Today  It's  Style.  Today,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  private  label,  the  three 
dollar  dress  shirt  customer  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  interested  in  fabric.  The 
chances  are  that  he  knows  nothing 


about  fabrics.  But  he  does  know 
what  he  wants  by  way  of  collar  style, 
and  if  the  department  store’s  own 
brand  doesn’t  have  precisely  what  he 
wants,  he’ll  pass  up  the  “super  x 
super’’  fabric  and  look  elsewhere.  The 
men’s  fashion  picture  changes  rapidly 
these  days,  and  the  popular-priced 
customer  only  keeps  on  buying  when 
he  sees  the  new  styles  which  apj>eal 
to  him. 

Where  Private  Labels  Fail.  As  things 
are  today  in  the  shirt  industry,  it  is 
virtually  impossible  for  a  store,  or 
even  a  large  group  of  stores,  to  main¬ 
tain  sufficient  variety  in  its  private 
label  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
well  established  national  brands.  The 
manufacturers  who  produce  the  priv¬ 
ate  label  shirts  are  accustomed  to 
working  from  specifications  supplied 
by  the  retailer.  The  risks  in  planning 
production  and  styling  the  line  are 
taken  by  the  retailer  rather  than  the 
resource. 

The  manufacturer  who  makes  a 
private  label  shirt  starts  cutting  only 
when  the  retailer  has  assembled  a 
large  enough  order  to  justify  putting 
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goods  into  production.  This  means 
that,  even  when  the  label  name  is 
owned  by  a  large  group  of  stores, 
there  is  little  hope  of  fast  hll-in  on 
neck  sizes  and  sleeve  lengths  that  sell 
out.  With  no  more  than  the  basic 
seven  neck  sizes  and  four  sleeve 
lengths,  a  store  is  likely  to  be  out  of 
several  sizes  for  a  long  time  before  it 
is  able  to  reorder  enough  to  justify 
a  new  cutting. 


bys.  Even  with  only  two  or  three  col¬ 
lar  styles— an  extremely  inadequate 
assortment  for  today’s  customer— the 
buyer  is  loaded  down  with  inventory, 
and  his  turnover  is  slow. 


selling,  a  well  established  national 
brand  manufacturer  can  usually  be 
counted  on  to  help  in  planning  pro¬ 
motions,  designing  displays  and  sell¬ 
ing  fixtures,  educating  the  sales  force, 
staging  contests  for  salespeople.  All  of 
these,  of  course,  are  services  that  the 
private  label  resource  is  not  equipped 
to  offer. 

.\mong  customers  conditioned  to 
the  idea  of  a  known  brand  name  in 
shirts,  an  advertised  label  helps  the 
sale.  Similarly,  a  tag  that  re-tells  a 
guarantee  or  warranty  that  has  been 
dramatically  presented  in  the  top  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  also  lends  its  help. 
The  branded  manufacturer,  more¬ 
over,  in  order  to  maintain  his  com¬ 
petitive  position  (if  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son)  can  be  counted  on  to  deliver  uni¬ 
formly  perfect  merchandise,  packed  so 
that  it  arrives  at  the  store  in  superb, 
fresh  condition. 

Because  the  branded  line  contrib¬ 
utes  liberally  to  retail  advertising 
costs,  the  store  can  afford  to  be  in  the 
newspaper  more  often  with  its  $2.95 
line.  Consequently,  it  ends  up  with 
larger  volume  at  lower  advertising  cost 
p>ercentage  than  it  could  achieve  on  a 
private  label. 

Brand  Policy  and  Profit.  In  today’s 
consumer  market,  the  $2.95  dress  shirt 
price-line  is  the  point  of  greatest  vol¬ 
ume— a  regular  price-line  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  current  consumer  purchasing, 
should  be  the  best  selling  price  brack¬ 
et  in  the  typical  department  store. 
Like  many  best  sellers,  it  is  often  taken 
for  granted  by  the  buyer  and  his  man¬ 
agement  and  it  doesn't  get  the  adver¬ 
tising  support  it  deserves. 

This  is  a  situation  with  which  the 
private  label  manufacturer  is  quite 
unconcerned.  The  national  brand  re¬ 
source,  on  the  other  hand,  jumps  in 
with  both  feet.  He  generally  pays  half 
the  store’s  bill  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
ts  rising  of  his  product.  He  provides 
mats  and  photographs  and  other  art¬ 
work— and  even  will  lay  out  an  ad  or 
provide  copy  or  artwork  to  the  store’s 
specifications  if  he’s  asked.  He’ll 
usually  cooperate  on  the  cost  of  state¬ 
ment  enclosures  and  Christmas  cata¬ 
logues. 

Markup  Vs.  Profit.  One  of  the  incen¬ 
tives  for  setting  up  a  private  label 
has  been  the  thought  of  earning  a 


National  Brand  a  Solution.  With  a 
national  brand,  the  buyer  can  cut  his 
o|jening  inventory  of  any  style  in  half, 
to  say  the  least,  and  he  has  no  reason 
to  be  out  of  any  size  as  the  season 
progresses.  His  resource  carries  stock 
and  is  geared  to  give  him  fast  fill-in 
service.  Moreover,  he  can  spread  his 
investment  among  many  styles,  and 
can  sample  some  of  those  of  whose 
app>eal  he  is  not  too  sure.  Counting 
on  the  manufacturer  to  help  him  keep 
his  stocks  clean  and  well  balanced,  he 
can  offer  his  customer  variety  of  style 
and  completeness  of  size  assortment- 
two  vital  factors  that  add  up  to  easier 
selling. 

Thus  with  the  right  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brand,  the  department  store 
steps  up  its  turnover  in  three  dollar 
dress  shirts  from  both  ends;  It  carries 
smaller  stocks  and  it  increases  its  sales. 


Carrying  Stock.  Thus  the  retailer’s 
opening  order  has  to  be  a  hefty  one. 
Where  he  may  start  the  season  on  a 
national  brand  with  100  dozen,  being 
able  to  rely  on  fast  fill-in  service,  he 
has  to  start  out  with  a  far  larger 
order  of  his  private  label.  About  half¬ 
way  through  the  season,  unless  his 
supplier  maintains  an  adequate  stock, 
he  has  to  place  a  large  order  (enough 
for  a  cutting)  and  still  be  missing  sizes 
and  sales  in  the  meantime. 

With  so  large  a  stock  to  maintain, 
there  is  no  way  for  the  private  label 
retailer  to  sample  a  new  and  still  un¬ 
proved  style.  He  can’t  place  a  token 
order,  watch  for  reactions,  and  then 
either  leap  in  or  get  out  fast.  He  must 
either  go  into  a  new  style  in  a  big  way 
from  the  start  or  leave  it  out.  Usually, 
he  leaves  it  out.  Thus  his  style  assort¬ 
ment  is  restricted  to  the  few  old  stand¬ 


Factors  That  Help  Selling.  There  are 
other  ways,  too,  in  which  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  brand  makes  the  three- 
dollar  dress  shirt  operation  more 
profitable.  From  the  standpoint  of 


Brand's  Silent  Salesman 

The  uptwing  in  $2.95  dress  shirt  business  is  being  ochieved  by 
efFective  interior  presentation  of  a  variety  of  cellar  styles.  This 
TruVal  counter  display  shows  three  cellar  styles  under  plastic, 
and  silently  sells  the  customer  on  new  collor  models,  as  well  as 
TruVal's  "new  shirt  free"  wearanty. 
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larger  markup  jjercentage,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  a  larger  profit,  by  taking  over 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  In  the  case  of  the  $2.95  dress 
shirt,  things  haven’t  worked  out  that 
way. 

With  a  private  label,  the  store  car¬ 
ries  the  full  burden  of  advertising, 
sales  education,  display.  With  a  good 
national  brand,  the  manufacturer 
shares  these  costs  and  helps  keep  net 
profit  from  being  whittled  away. 
Moreover,  because  the  national  brand 
stock  ordinarily  turns  three  times  as 
quickly,  to  be  conservative,  as  the 
private  label  stock,  there  are  fewer 
shortages,  fewer  markdowns  for  soil- 
age  and  fewer  slow  sizes  and  styles  to 
be  dumped  on  the  bargain  tables. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  brands 
even  packages  its  $2.95  white  shirt  in 
cellophane  bags. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction, 


with  the  merchandise.  With  a  private 
label,  the  store  sets  its  standards  and 
has  to  live  by  them.  If  it  makes  any 
mistakes,  it  has  to  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  returns  and  adjustments.  With  a 
national  brand,  particularly  with  one 
of  long  standing,  the  planning  is  done 
and  the  risks  are  taken  by  a  firm  that 
has  been  in  the  shirt  business  for  gen¬ 
erations.  (TruVal,  for  instance,  has 
been  owned  by  the  same  family  for 
77  years!)  The  cumulative  know-how 
serves  to  keep  the  merchandise  free  of 
materials,  or  finishes,  or  workmanship 
that  could  cause  dissatisfaction.  And 
if  something  should  go  wrong,  the 
store  is  not  obliged  to  pick  up  the  tab. 
The  brand  name  manufacturer  takes 
that  responsibility. 

Making  It  Exclusive.  The  private 
label  in  this  all-important  shirt  price 
line,  then,  appears  to  have  but  one 
real  advantage:  Since  it  is  created  by 


and  for  the  store,  it  is  exclusive  with 
the  store.  The  manufacturer  of  a 
$2.95  branded  dress  shirt,  however, 
usually  prefers  to  confine  his  line  to 
one  department  store  in  a  city.  Thus 
the  store  has  the  same  exclusive  posi¬ 
tion  it  would  have  with  a  private 
label,  but  it  has  the  added  advanuge 
of  continuity  of  merchandise,  easier 
selling,  and  the  whole  gamut  of  helps 
available  from  makers  of  branded 
items. 

Some  stores  argue  in  defense  of  the 
private  label  that  it  is  a  means  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  the  chains. 
The  fallacy  here,  however,  is  that  the 
chain  is  on  home  territory  when  it 
comes  to  specification  buying,  and  the 
department  store  is  not.  And  the 
chain  customer  is  usually  a  price  cus¬ 
tomer,  as  compared  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  customers’  interest  in  fash¬ 
ion  and  respect  for  the  prestige  of  a 
good  brand  name. 


■Recommendations 


If  your  $2.95  dress  shirt  sales  are  not  booming,  the  chances  are  that  your  shirt  buyer  is  handicapped  by  a  private  label 


operation  that  doesn't  fit  today's  conditions. 


Here  is  how  other  stores  are  meeting  the  situation: 


•  1.  THEY  DROPPED  THE  PRIVATE  LABEL. 

Too  large  an  inventory,  too  slow  a  stock  turn, 
and  too  meager  an  assortment  are  the  most 
common  troubles  with  a  private  label  in  this 
price  range. 

•  2.  THEY  ARE  CHOOSING  TRUVAL  AS 
THEIR  NATIONAL  BRAND.  TruVal  has  been 
nationally  advertised  for  years.  The  shirts  are 
uniformly,  consistently  perfect.  The  firm  has  been 
under  the  same  ownership  for  77  years  and 
enjoys  a  long  established  reputation  of  quality 
and  dependability.  TruVal  is  alert  to  style 
trends,  quick  to  improve  the  product,  careful  to 
test  the  new  before  offering  it  to  stores. 

•  3.  STORES  SET  UP  AN  EXCLUSIVE  TRU¬ 
VAL  AGREEMENT.  Handling  the  key  TruVal 
line  on  an  exclusive  basis  among  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  its  city,  gives  the  retailer  ad¬ 
vantages  over  those  obtained  from  a  $2.95 
private  label  shirt,  without  the  headaches. 


•  4.  STORES  ENJOY  THESE  ADVANTAGES 
WITH  THE  TRUVAL  BRAND,  q  Smaller  in- 
tory  but  much  larger  style  selection,  q  Fast  turn¬ 
over  with  quick  fill-in  service,  q  50-50  coopera¬ 
tive  newspaper  advertising  plus  strong  national 
advertising.  ^Uniformly  perfect  merchandise 
with  the  Sanforized  label.  ^"New  shirt  free" 
Wearanty  in  11  white  broadcloth  collar  styles. 
qAll  whites  pre-packed  in  cellophane.  qEx- 
clusive  NEVER-CURL  points  on  all  non-wilt  collars. 
^Comprehensive  in-store  and  window  display 
assistance,  q  The  only  $2.95  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  brand  with  all  these  advantages. 

e  5.  TRUVAL  RESULTS  IN  BETTER  NET 
PROFIT.  Fewer  mark-downs,  larger  volume 
obtained  with  TruVal  $2.95  brand,  plus  lower 
inventory  and  advertising  assistance  result  in  a 
greatly  improved  net  profit  on  this  price  line. 

TRUVAL  MANUFACTURERS  INC. 

350  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Arthur  Rosenbaum,  manager  of  the  Economic  Research  Department  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  discusses  the  value  of  trade  statistics  compiled  by  Federal  agencies  and 
suggests  some  improvements.  He  also  describes  how  Sears  converts  these  statistics 
into  data  useful  for  projecting  sales,  determining  inventory  policy,  selecting  new 
locations.  There  are  two  points  here  of  great  interest  to  the  retailer.  One  is  the 
need  for  up-to-date,  better  integrated  and  more  meaningful  statistics  about  consumer 
purchases— a  need  which  more  Congressmen  and  Senators  should  be  brought  to 
appreciate.  But  the  other  point  is  that  government  agencies  do  make  available  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information— more  than  many  stores  realize. 

The  Use  of  Government  Statistics 
in  Planning  Sales  and  Operations 

^HE  statistical  reports  currently  high  standards  ot  professional  per-  personal  wants.  .  .  .  Consumer  spend- 

issued  by  the  various  Federal  agen-  formance,  Rosenbaum  said  that  “the  ing  and  consumption,  now  and  antici- 

cies  provide  the  department  store  present  statistical  structure  is  imper-  pated,  set  the  temjx)  for  the  vast  bulk 

with  a  basis  for  developing  planning  fectly  integrated  with  other  areas  of  of  our  production  machinery, 

guides  and  tracing  the  course  of  in-  business  statistics  and  contains  various  “If  the  retail  stores  are  the  link 
ventory  accumulation  and  liquidation.  archaic  features.”  He  pointed  out  between  the  ultimate  consumer  and 

If  Government  figures  were  compiled  that  both  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  the  prcxiucers  of  goods,  the  records  of 

and  published  with  greater  thought  to  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  now  their  sales  and  inventories  may  be 

the  needs  of  the  retailer,  however,  the  collect  information  on  sales  and  stocks  made  to  yield  even  more  valuable  in- 

process  of  developing  these  guides  from  department  and  other  stores.  formation  on  the  changing  nature  of 

would  be  simpler,  and  the  results  “Presumably  different  samples  of  consumer  preferences  for  goods  than  is 
would  be  more  accurate.  stores  are  involved  and  perhaps  differ-  now  being  extracted.  The  reporting 

These  were  points  that  Arthur  ent  bases  for  sampling,”  he  comment-  of  sales  by  type  of  retail  establishment, 

Rosenbaum,  manager  of  the  economic  ed.  “I  cannot  believe  that  there  are  which  is  the  current  practice,  is  only 

research  department  of  Sears,  Roebuck  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  crude  attempt  to  repwit  sales  data 

&  Co.,  made  at  a  hearing  before  the  an  arrangement  between  the  two  agen-  for  a  much  more  meaningful  classifi- 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  cies  to  have  all  the  data  required  by  cation— by  tyjie  of  merchandise. 

Report,  Subcommittee  on  Economic  both  collected  by  one,  logically  the  “The  constant  shifting  and  overlap- 
Statistics,  in  Washington  this  summer.  Bureau  of  the  Census.”  Integrated  ping  of  merchandise  lines  among  the 

Rosenbaum  was  invited  to  present  the  sample  data,  he  said,  could  provide  different  types  of  stores  renders  it  a 

retail  trade’s  view  as  a  member  of  a  even  better  information  on  the  rela-  very  difficult  task  to  trace  the  fluctu- 

panel  of  experts  whose  help  the  Con-  tionship  of  new  installment  credit  to  ations  in  consumer  demand  for  and 

gressional  committee  sought  in  order  sales.  retail  stocks  of  the  various  broad  cate- 

to  learn  how  Federal  statistics  are  used  gories  of  gootls,  from  the  data  now 

in  business.  (Shortly  after  that  hear-  A  Matter  of  Concept.  Rosenbaum’s  made  available.” 

ing,  the  subcommittee’s  report  to  the  criticism  of  present  statistics  on  retail 

House  of  Representatives  recommend-  trade  w’as  directed  chiefly  at  the  fact  Type-of-Store  Figures.  Rosenbaum 

ed  steps  for  improving  the  Govern-  that  while  they  report  sales  data  for  showed  that  present  figures  of  sales 

mem’s  statistical  program.)  different  types  of  retail  stores,  they  do  by  type  of  store  fail  to  furnish  reliable 

not  break  down  these  figures  accord-  sales  indicators.  For  example,  in  spite 

Problems  in  Present  Data.  While  pay-  ing  to  classes  of  merchandise.  He  said;  of  the  fact  that  food  stores  carry  many 

ing  tribute  to  the  Federal  statistical  “Our  economic  organization  is  after  non-food  items,  the  total  shown  for 

agencies  and  their  personnel  for  their  all  built  around  the  satisfaction  of  sales  of  such  stores  is  below  the  esti- 
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a  $1.98  First  Floor  Item  ^ 
to  an  UP-GOING  Shopper 

People  shop  “on  the  move”  when  they  ride  Westinghouse  sales- 
producing  Electric  Stairways.  Your  first  floor  merchandise— and 
your  upper  floor  promotions— sell  themselves  to  constantly  moving 
shoppers  on  every  floor. 

Electric  Stairways— because  of  their  carrying  capacity — handle  peak 
season  crowds  easily,  smoothly.  It’s  natural  that  impulse  purchases 
increase  because  people  who  see  more,  buy  more.  Going  up  and  coming 
down.  Electric  Stairways  are  a  definite  merchandising  plus  in  today’s 
fast-moving  competition  for  more  sales  and  higher  profits. 

Our  engineers  recommend  the  proper  type  and  number  of  Electric 
Stairways  to  move  more  shoppers  throughout  your  store.  Because 
Electric  Stairways  are  economical  to  operate  and  maintain,  they  are 
the  most  efficient  avenues  to  increased  upper  floor  sales,  higher 
impulse  purchases — more  store-wide  traffic. 

We  work  hand  in  glove  with  your  consultants.  A  thorough 
preliminary  analysis  of  your  store  layout  comes  first— at  no 
obligation  of  course.  Send  the  coupon  today.  One  of  our 
representatives  will  confer  with  you  promptly. 

Westinghouse  Elevators 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
ELEVATOR  DIVISION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  ES-2 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  increasing  store  traffic. 

NAME  AND  TITLE . 

STORE  NAME  OR  CO . 

ADDRESS . 

crry . state . 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  it's 

A^sdn^ouse 
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National  Retail  Sales  of 
General  Merchandise— Durable  Goods 


National  Sales  and  Production  of 
General  Merchandise— Durable  Goods 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES 


SALES  DATA.  Th«  Saart  Economic  Rotoorch  Doporlment  proporot  monthly 
ostimotos  of  the  national  rotail  talos  of  the  kind  of  merchandise  Sears  sells. 
These  are  divided  into  durable  and  noiwlurable  categories.  The  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Deprtment  of  Commerce  give  sales  according  to  typos  of  stores, 
not  according  to  types  of  merchandise.  Sears  converts  these  figures  into 
merchandise  sales  by  applying  the  percentages  that  each  type  of  store  does 
in  each  type  of  merchandise.  The  percentages  are  taken  from  the  1948 
Census  of  Retail  Business— toe  old  to  be  a  strictly  reliable  indicator,  but  the 
only  one  available.  The  chart  above  shows  sales  of  durable  goods  of  the 
type  sold  by  Sears  and  relates  these  to  total  sales  of  general  merchandise 
over  a  period  of  15  years.  In  the  past  few  years,  consumer  durable  goods 
have  accounted  for  obout  half  of  the  total.  A  similar  series  is  prepared  for 
nen-durabla  goods.  Such  figures  are  useful  in  preparing  sales  projections. 


INVENTORY  DATA.  Retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturer  figures  are  required 
to  compile  estimates  of  the  stocks  of  finished  goods  on  hand  in  different 
merchandise  categories.  Compiling  information  about  consumer  durable 
goods  is  particularly  difficult  because  published  data  do  not  separata  these 
from  producer  durable  goods.  The  Sears  Economic  Research  Office  does  it 
this  way:  An  index  of  the  value  of  production  is  computed,  using  data  from 
various  sources  on  production  and  prices.  This  index  and  the  index  of  retail 
soles  of  the  same  class  of  goods  ore  plotted  together.  Both  indexes  are  ia 
the  form  of  percentages  of  the  1948-1949  monthly  average,  since  this  was 
a  period  when  average  monthly  production  and  average  monthly  sales  wars 
in  foirly  close  balance.  Inventory  accumulation  is  represented  by  a  rise  in  lbs 
production  line  to  levels  higher  than  sales;  a  reverse  relationship  indicotas 
inventory  liquidation.  The  some  kind  of  chart  is  plotted  for  non-duroUas. 


mated  total  spent  by  consumers  for 
food  other  than  restaurant  meals. 
Sales  of  appliance,  radio  and  television 
stores,  he  added,  account  for  not  much 
more  than  half  of  the  total  sales  of 
appliances,  radio  and  TV. 

To  get  an  idea  of  how  much  of  the 
total  sales  of  any  one  type  of  store 
represents  a  particular  commodity  line, 
Rosenbaum  explained,  one  has  to  go 
back  to  the  1948  Census  of  Retail 
Trade,  which  remains  the  most  recent 
breakdown  of  sales  within  most  types 
of  retail  stores.  Setting  up  breakdow'ns 
and  collecting  type-of-goods  figures  on 
a  more  current  basis  presents  difficult¬ 
ies,  he  admitted.  He  suggested,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  departmental  categories 
of  department  stores  would  make  a 
good  starting  point. 

Breakdowns  Needed.  “We  need  bet¬ 
ter  information  than  we  are  getting 
about  what  the  consumer  has  bought 
and  will  buy,”  Rosenbauiii  said,  “to 
enable  our  protluction  and  marketing 


organizations  to  supply  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  right  time,  decreasing 
the  need  for  extensive  inventory  ac¬ 
cumulations  or  liquidations.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  gain  to  society  from  a  more 
efficient  use  of  its  resources  would  out¬ 
weigh  the  additional  costs.” 

(The  Congressional  committee’s  re¬ 
port  later  reflected  a  similar  point  of 
view.  It  stressed  the  fact  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  need  for  adequate  statis¬ 
tics,  past  economies  in  this  phase  of 
the  Government’s  work  had  gone  too 
far.  “Increases  are  necessary,”  the  re¬ 
port  said,  “well  justified  and  will  pay 
dividends  to  the  economy— and  in  so 
doing,  to  the  Federal  Treasury.”) 

Statistics  for  Sears.  At  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company,  Rosenbaum’s  office  makes 
monthly  estimates  of  national  retail 
sales  of  general  merchandise,  a  head¬ 
ing  under  which  it  includes  “prac¬ 
tically  everything  except  footl,  autos 
and  trucks,  fuel,  tobacco,  and  heavy 
building  materials.”  To  calculate 


these  estimates,  it  takes  the  sales  totals 
for  each  type  of  retail  store  and  ap 
plies  the  percentages  previously  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  1948  analysis  of  sales 
by  types  of  merchandise  in  those 
stores.  Although  he  does  not  “have  the 
confidence  I  should”  in  these  figures, 
Rosenbaum  finds  them  helpful  in 
computing  sales  projections  for  bud¬ 
getary  purjxjses.  His  office  breaks 
down  the  total  figure  into  one  for  dur¬ 
ables  and  another  for  non-durables. 

A  companion  set  of  figures  devel¬ 
oped  by  Sears  concerns  stocks  of  fin¬ 
ished  goods— retail,  wholesale,  and 
manufacturing  levels.  Since  the  sta¬ 
tistics  available  on  inventories  of  con¬ 
sumer  durables  are  far  from  adequate, 
the  Sears  methotl  is  to  study  data  from 
various  sources  on  production  and 
prices  of  these  goods  and  to  compute 
its  own  index  of  the  value  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Sears  then  plots  this  index  to¬ 
gether  with  the  index  of  retail  sales 
of  the  same  goods.  When  inventory  is 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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A  Fair  Policy 

on  Fair-Traded  Merchandise 


This  is  it:  to  advertise  and  promote  a  line  os 
vigorously  os  its  producer  polices  his  price 
maintenance.  If  a  fair-traded  or  list-priced  line 
appears  regularly  in  the  discount  houses  and 
its  manufacturer  won't  or  can't  stop  this 
bootlegging  of  his  merchandise,  then  the  de¬ 
partment  store  should  throw  it  out.  Takes 
courage,  but  it  gets  results. 


By  B.  B.  Zients 

Vice  President,  City  Stores  Mercantile  Company 


'T'HE  disiount  house  contributes 

nothing  but  a  stroke  ot  paralysis 
to  our  distributing  system.  It  does  not 
pioneer;  it  does  not  introduce  new 
products;  it  does  nothing  creative  in 
merchandising  or  in  selling;  it  is  not 
a  new  and  more  efficient  way  of  dis¬ 
tributing  g(KHls  (it  is  now  in  its  second 
generation);  it  is  a  carbuncle  on  the 
pretty  face  our  great  national  brands 
need  to  retain  their  popularity. 

You  know  all  these  things.  Nor  need 
1  reniind  you  that  the  discount  house 
requires  absolutely  the  umbrella  of 
brand  acceptance,  price  acceptance, 
and  legitimacy  of  the  honorable  deal¬ 
er— the  fellow  who  once  thought  a  fran¬ 
chise  was  worth  something.  Without 
these  honorable  dealers,  the  discount 
house  is  dead. 

But  1  do  not  repeat  these  oft-told 
criticisms  because  I  too  indict  the  dis¬ 
count  house.  I  cannot.  It  w'ould  not 
be  in  keeping  with  our  true  American 
freedom  of  enterprise,  or  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  the  land.  One  retailer 
ought  not  to  advise  another  retailer 
on  how  to  conduct  his  business.  It  is 
more  far-fetched  for  one  retailer  to 


tell  another  distributive  agency,  a 
wholesaler,  how  to  run  his  business; 
and  Ireyond  that,  it  is  almost  ludicrous 
for  a  retailer  to  tell  a  manufacturer 
how  to  conduct  his  business.  .After  all, 
it  is  his  money,  it  is  his  prmluct,  it  is 
his  inventiveness  or  originality  that  is 
reflected  in  his  program  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  distribution. 

The  Law  Is  Shaky.  Laws  endure  only  if 
we  live  by  the  principles  that  fashion 
the  laws.  The  fair  trade  laws  in  the 
various  states,  the  McGuire  Act,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  relating 
thereto  are  exactly  comparable  to  the 
Volstead  Act  and  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Because  our  people 
coidd  not  or  would  not  live  by  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  the  Twenty- 
First  was  ratified.  I  have  never  be¬ 
lieved,  nor  do  I,  that  any  government 
can  enact  legislation  that  would  tell  a 
jXTson  at  what  price  he  could  sell 
gocxls  he  owns.  .And  so  I  believe  that 
the  fair  trade  laws  are  themselves  al¬ 
most  without  meaning.  .After  all.  the 
Volstead  law  was  enforced  by  the 
United  States  government  and  we 


t|uickly  got  rid  of  that.  The  fair  trade 
laws  aren’t  even  meant  to  be  enforced 
by  the  states  and  they  have  been  with 
us  longer  than  the  Eighteenth  .Amend¬ 
ment. 

Further,  we  have  a  phenomenon  ex¬ 
isting  in  some  states  such  as  Florida 
and  Michigan  where  fair  trade  prices 
are  being  violently  fought  and  the 
courts  arc  allowing  non-signers  to  non¬ 
conform,  and  in  Nebraska  a  recent  de¬ 
cision  stops  all  enforcement  machin¬ 
ery.  VVe  just  simply  cannot  afford  to 
think  of  the  long-range  future  of  dis¬ 
tribution  on  a  foundation  so  shaky 
that  it  allows  individual  state  courts 
to  interpret  the  law  as  individual  at¬ 
torneys  and  judges  see  fit.  Obviously, 
the  law  itself  cannot  be  the  answer. 
Fhe  only  importance  that  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fair  trade  law  is  its  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  .Sherman  Anti-Trust 
.Act  to  manufacturers  who  sell  through 
distributors  rather  than  directly  to 
dealers.  I  therefore  must  repeat  what 
I  have  said  for  many,  many  years:  I'he 
entire  burden  of  fair  trade  pricing  falls 
on  the  producer  of  the  goods. 

'Fhere  are  countless  commodities 
which  do  not  fall  under  fair  trade 
agreements,  but  which  customers 
nevertheless  buy  across  the  nation  and 
at  the  same  price  in  every  store  in  each 
pricing  zone.  VV’e  know  how  carefully 
distributed  and  fairly  and  rigidly 
priced  are  several  brands  of  men’s 
shirts,  foundation  garments  for  ladies, 
manv  drug  commodities,  cosmetics, 
certain  housewares,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Here  are  a  great  number  of 
■American  manufacturers  who  have 
long  ago  recognized  that  they  and  they 
alone  are  responsible  for  determining 
the  final  price  at  which  their  gocxls 
will  reach  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Fhey  know  t(x>  that  you  just  cannot 
have  a  policeman  at  every  traffic  light. 

Discounters  Everywhere.  Let’s  take  a 
look  at  what  a  discount  house  really 
is.  It  used  to  be  that  a  discount  house 
was  a  fellow  with  his  office  in  his  hat. 
or  in  the  department  store  elevator 
waiting  for  the  customer  with  the 
model  number,  or,  what  we  chose  to 
call  the  upstairs-downstairs  house.  But, 
of  course,  the  truth  is  that  actually  a 
discount  house  is  any  dealer  who  sells 
a  fair-traded  or  a  list-priced  item  at  a 
reduction  from  that  price.  This  means 
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Fair  Poliqf  on  Fair*Traded  Merchandise  (Continued) 


that  sonic  manufacturers  are  today  sell¬ 
ing  their  products  through  10,  or  15, 
or  20,000  discount  houses.  The  pro¬ 
verbial  Topsy  is  rather  like  a  shadow 
when  compared  to  the  fantastic  growth 
of  the  discount  seller.  If  manufactur¬ 
ers  without  fair  trade  and  without 
honor  in  this  distribution  business 
would  just  be  honest  enough  to  give 
up  list  prices,  even  the  word  discount 
could  not  be  applied  to  these  dealers. 

The  Fighters.  But  there  has  also  come 
a  salutary  reaction.  The  willingness 
of  some  manufacturers  who  have 
chosen  to  go  the  fair  trade  route  to 
sjiend  their  time  and  money  on  this 
system  has  grown  too.  They  obviouslv 
have  decided  to  protect  their  invest¬ 
ment  in  tools,  dyes  and  machinery. 
'I'hey  have  decided  to  protect  their 
investment  in  their  patents,  in  their 
gootl  will,  and  in  their  labor.  They 
recognize  that  it  depreciates  terriblv 
the  value  of  their  patented  product  for 
two  customers  to  buy  the  same  item  at 
two  different  prices.  .\nd  what  great 
harm  this  does  to  their  reputations 
and  their  ability  to  introduce  new 
products.  They  know  too  that  any 
new  products  they  conceive  cannot  be 
introduced  via  the  discount  route. 
They  cannot  be  pioneered.  They  can¬ 
not  be  demonstrated. 

These  companies  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  not  only,  it  appears  to 
me,  in  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  law,  but  particularly  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  products  and  their 
distribution  system.  There  are  many 
companies  who  have  made  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  growth  of  the  anti¬ 
discount  house  forces.  For  example. 
General  Electric  with  its  391  suits  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
against  discounters  and  a  half  million 
dollars  spent  on  protection  of  dealers’ 
profits;  Sunbeam,  Bissell,  Westing- 
house,  Revere,  McGraw,  Helena  Rub¬ 
instein,  Union  Underwear,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  Simmons,  and  many,  many 
others. 

Recently,  I  had  to  assist  in  the  licjui- 
dation  of  a  rather  large  retail  inven¬ 
tory.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
ask  our  resources  what  they  wanted  us 
to  do  with  fair-traded  or  list-priced 
goods.  It  was  a  genuinely  gratifying 
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experience  to  see  the  great  number  of 
manufacturers,  large  and  small,  who 
thanked  us  for  letting  them  have  their 
goods  rather  than  upset  even  a  small 
segment  of  the  large  .American  market. 

A  Policy.  What  are  we  driving  at  in 
all  of  these  harangues  on  bootleg 
selling?  We  ought  to  have  a  very 
simple,  clear  policy  statement  about  it. 
This  is  mine: 

We  don’t  care  whether  a  pro¬ 
ducer  fair  trades  his  goods  or 
doesn’t  fair  trade  his  goods.  .Actu¬ 
ally,  this  is  a  policy  decision  that 
lies  entirely  and  freely  within  the 
manufacturer’s  jurisdiction.  All 
we  ask  is  that  our  sources  of  supply 
tell  us  what  their  policy  is  ami 
let’s  try  to  be  honest  about  it.  Ob¬ 
viously,  a  manufacturer  has  two 
courses  of  action  open  to  him  inso¬ 
far  as  fair  trade  is  concerned:  (a) 
he  doesn’t,  or  (b)  he  does. 

If  he  is  not  going  to  fair  trade, 
that  is  perfectly  all  right  with  us 
because  we  happen  to  know  some¬ 
thing  alK)ut  how  to  meet  and  fight 
and  {jerhaps  even  beat  competi¬ 
tion  on  strictly  a  price  basis.  If  he 
does  fair  trade,  he  incurs  the  abso¬ 
lute  obligation  of  policing  most 
conscientiously  and  most  vigor¬ 
ously  the  dealers  he  honors  with 
his  franchise. 

If  we  find  that  he  is  honest  in 
his  fair  trade  program  and  does 
most  conscientiously  and  vigor¬ 
ously  |x)lice  his  dealers,  then  we 
as  retailers  incur  a  genuine  obli¬ 
gation  to  display,  demonstrate, 
advertise,  promote  and  sell  these 
goods  as  vigorously  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  as  he  polices  his  price 
maintenance.  .And  we  can  outsell 
all  the  others.  If  he  has  been  dis¬ 
honest  or  has  unwittingly  allowed 
too  many  dealers  to  cut  his  fair 
traded  price  directly  or  by  one 
subterfuge  or  another,  then  we 
must  have  no  alternative  but  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  his  protl- 
ucts  completely.  If  he  does  not 
police  his  distribution  system, 
then  he  should  neither  fair  trade 
nor  print  list  prices. 

The  only  action  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  whose  goods  appear  in  discount 


houses  understands  is  for  us  to  get  rid 
of  his  goods.  Every  retailer  must  have 
the  courage  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  I  know 
of  is  the  case  of  the  Magic  .Vlaitl  fixxl 
mixer  made  by  the  Fitzgerald  .Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  in  lorrington, 
Connecticut,  during  the  late  1920’s 
and  early  193()’s. 

In  1934,  the  .Magic  Maid  fmxl  mixer 
was  a  very  popular  food  mixer.  .A  few 
price  cutters  and  loss  leaders  started 
kicking  it  around.  Unfortunately  for 
that  company,  their  sales  manager  felt 
this  way  about  it:  We  get  our  monev. 
We  make  our  profit.  What  difference 
dex's  it  make  what  the  other  fellow 
sells  it  for?  I'he  lower  the  price,  the 
more  we  sell,  the  more  people  can  af¬ 
ford  to  buy.  Yet.  what  happened? 

In  the  short  space  of  two  years  fol¬ 
lowing  1934,  when  the  price  cutting 
started,  until  1936,  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dealers  who  had  been 
handling  it  dropped  it.  I'hen  the 
price  cutters  and  the  loss  leader  people 
dropped  it  as  well,  because  then  back 
stop  was  gone.  You  have  not  seen  a 
Magic  .Maid  in  the  market  since  1936. 

•Another  part  of  the  answer  to  db- 
honesties  and  unfairness  has  been  and 
will  be  the  continued  growth  of  private 
label  distribution,  which  gives  retail 
ers  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  ol 
timing,  freedom  of  pricing,  the  free¬ 
dom  to  do  what  they  want  when  thev 
want  to  do  it.  You  must  have  read 
statements  by  prominent  men  in  ll;e 
field  of  distribution  that  Sears  l)iiilt 
their  business  by  price  cutting.  Fhey 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  Sears  have  never 
been  bootleggers,  that  Sears  never  cut 
the  [jrice  of  national  brands.  Fhev 
went  out  and  built  their  own  labels 
and  they  built  their  volume  on  prices 
and  values. 

The  freedom  that  all  of  us  l(X)k  for 
allows  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  do  what  their  judgment 
and  imagination  dictate  they  should 
do  in  the  operation  of  their  businesses. 
But  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  free¬ 
dom  from  dishonesty  and  deceit  in 
distribution  practices;  and  retailers, 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  alike 
must  have  the  sense  and  courage  to 
put  an  end  to  these  things. 

Hart  of  a  recent  address  before  the  National 
Federation  of  Housewares  Clubs. 
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Display  Equipment 


We’re  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  furnishing  handsome  display 
equipment  for  Bamberger’s  beautiful  new  store  in  Plainfield, 
N.J.  Excellent  planning  has  created  a  store  with  a  sales-inviting 
personality  designed  to  gain  the  greatest  profit-potential  from 
every  foot  of  sales  space. 

Good  planning  brings  in  the  customers.  Merchandising  tables, 
superstructures,  platform  displayers,  various  free  standing  fix¬ 
tures  and  center  island  back  fixtures  by  Columbus  provide  the 
flexible,  efficient  salesmanship  so  necessary  in  modern 
merchandising. 

Complete  manufacturing  facilities  and  over  60  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  enabled  the  Columbus  Show  Case  Company  to  do  its  part 
in  making  this  plan  a  reality. 

For  complete  information  on  how  Columbus 
can  serve  you  and  your  architect  write  to  ..  . 

SHOW  CASE  COMPANY 

850  West  Fifth  Avenue  Columbus  8,  Ohio 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


ALES  PROMOTION  CALENDAR 


FOR  NOVEMBER 


Novamber  (and  the  month  which  follows  it)  is  a  pay-off  month  of  the  year. 
November  is  the  year's  second  largest  volume  month.  In  typical  department 
stores,  it  does  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  year's  business.  November  1954 
has  25  selling  days,  four  of  which  are  Saturdays  and  five  are  Mondays,  the 
same  as  last  year.  However,  there  are  four  post-Thanksgiving  selling  days  in 
November  versus  three  last  year  which  gives  you  an  extra  start  on  the  tra¬ 
ditional  after-Thanksgiving  drive  for  Christmas  business. 


XJAVE  you  geared  yourself  to  the 
major  volume  departments?  Here 
are  the  departments  which  loom  up 
strong  for  November  business: 


%  of  the 

Department  Year's 

Business 

Toys  8c  Games 

21.7 

Handkerchiefs 

11.0 

Stationery 

14.0 

Men’s  Furnish.  8c  Hats 

11.4 

Gift  Shop 

13.0 

Worn.  8c  Child.  Gloves 

12.9 

Negligee,  Robes,  etc. 

11.1 

Fine  Jewelry 

10.9 

Pianos,  Records,  Music 

11.8 

Sporting  Goods  8c  Cameras 

10.6 

Candy 

9.2 

Books  8c  Magazines 

11.4 

Silk  8c  Muslin  ITnderwear 

9.8 

Costume  Jewelry 

10.2 

Knit  Underwear 

10.5 

Boys’  Wear 

11.6 

Handbags  8c  Leather  Goods 

9.9 

Silverware  8c  Clocks 

10.9 

Neckwear  8c  Scarfs 

10.2 

Furs 

12.7 

China  8c  Glassware 

10.8 

Radios,  Phonographs  8c  TV 

13.2 

Toilet  Articles  8c  Drugs 

8.6 

Luggage 

8.3 

Lamps  8c  Shades 

11.7 

Girls’  Wear 

11.2 

Infants’  Wear 

11.1 

M.  8c  B.  Shoes  8c  Slippers 

9.4 

Worn.  8c  Child.  Hosiery 

9.5 

Linens  8c  Towels 

9.8 

Are  Your  Christmas  Promotion  Plans 
Completed?  There’s  no  time  to  create 
new  Christmas  plans  once  the  big  sea¬ 
son  has  arrived.  Mid-November  is  the 
deadline  for  final  examination  of  your 
program.  Are  you  planning  a  series 
of  meetings  to  sell  Christmas  to  your 
store  family?  Many  stores  do  this  in 
two  parts.  First,  they  hold  meetings 
with  the  buyers  where  the  entire  pro¬ 
motion  package  is  explained.  This 
will  include  a  presentation  of  the  act¬ 
ual  newspaper  advertising  campaign, 
sketches  of  the  windows,  explanations 
of  the  posters  and  toppers  to  be  used, 
etc.  Second,  many  stores  hold  pep 
meetings  for  store  employees.  These 
can  be  in  the  nature  of  a  store  rally 
just  before  the  big  Christmas  selling 
season.  They  can  be  at  a  donut  break¬ 
fast,  for  example,  where  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  Christmas  push  is 
explained  with  a  description  of  the 
sales  promotion  methods  which  will 


be  used  to  bring  people  into  the  store. 

Are  You  Ready  for  Early  Christmas 
Shopping?  Your  Christmas  card  shop 
should  be  in  full  swing.  Items  which 
require  monogramming,  engraving 
anti  printing  should  be  featured  early 
in  the  month.  Publicize  your  gift  cer¬ 
tificates,  store  hours  and  shopping  serv¬ 
ices  early  so  as  to  get  your  customers 
prepared  for  the  shopping  rush.  Dis¬ 
play  shop  early  cards  throughout  the 
store  (but  make  sure  that  you  remove 
them  in  early  December). 

Do  a  final  check  of  your  Christmas 
decorations.  See  that  you  have  posten 
for  every  department  which  offer  gift 
possibilities.  Use  Christmas  “toppers” 
on  all  signs  which  feature  gift  mer¬ 
chandise.  Along  with  this,  make  a 
final  check  of  gift  wrappings  and  Ite 
sure  that  all  salespeople  are  fully  in¬ 
formed  about  your  gift-wrap  policy. 
Free  gift  wrapping  or  a  service  for  a 
small  fee  can  do  much  to  boost  Christ¬ 
mas  sales. 

Election  Day  and  Armistice  Day. 

These  are  two  of  the  biggest  selling 
days  of  the  year.  Traditionally  they 
are  strong  for  outerwear  for  men. 
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HOW  THIS  NEW  MASS  MAIL¬ 
ING  METHOD  COMPLETELY  REV¬ 
OLUTIONIZES  YOUR  THINKING 


INSERTING 
&  MAILING 

MAC  NINE -Amazing  Ease 
and  Economy  Open  the  Door  to 
New  Sales,  Service,  Profits 


NOW  MECHANICAL  FINGERS  gather,  pick  Up  and 
INSERT  as  many  as  8  enclosures  to  the  envelope 
— then  seal,  meter  postage,  count  and  stack. 
Resulting  speed  and  savings  effect  a  revolution 
in  thinking,  planning  and  use  of  the  mails.  It’s 
no  longer  necessary  to  spend  weeks  rounding  up 
workers  and  clearing  floor  space  to  get  out  pro¬ 
motions.  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine  is  always 
ready  to  prepare  a  few  thotisand  pieces  or  a  few 
hundred  thousand.  In  one  8-hour  day  40,000 
units  can  be  sent  to  the  post-office.  Mechanized 
mailing  is  easier,  less  expensive.  Most  important, 
it  makes  it  possible  to  reach  new  markets. 


See  how  much 
you  can  save 

Ask  for  a  timo>co$l  study  of 
your  moilino  oporolion  and 
the  facts  and  figuros  of  mech¬ 
anisation,  Use 
coupon  to  receive  / 
individual  Analysis/ 

&  Proposal.  / 


Explore  new 
opportunities 

Interesting  booklet.  Wider 
Horiions  with  Mechanized 
Mailing,  is  yours  without  cost. 

Suggests  many  pos- 
r  sibilities  for 

/  saving 

/  A  •*- 

/  K  P®"*'®"  vritb 

I _  ^'^mechanisation. 


INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  CO.. 

PHIlllPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 

□  We’d  like  <s»  ANALYSIS  &  PROPOSAL  relating  to 
our  mass  mailing  operation. 

□  Send  us  WIDER  HORIZONS  WITH 
MECHANIZED  MAILING. 


Individual. 


Address 


women  and  children.  Schools  are 
closed  and  the  children  go  along  for 
the  shopping  holiday.  Many  offices 
are  closed  too.  Consider  night  open¬ 
ings  for  these  days  so  as  to  stretch  the 
selling  possibilities.  If  you  use  Sunday 
newspapers,  consider  using  your  ad¬ 
vertising  with  headlines  like  “For 
Monday  and  Election  Day.”  Many 
stores  will  follow  up  the  day  after 
Election  Day  to  offer  their  best  sellers 
along  the  theme  of  “Elected— These 
Winners  at  the  Blank  Store.” 

Outdoor  Sports  Influence.  Even  if 
many  of  your  customers  do  not  attend 
football  games  and  other  outdoor 
sports  activities,  most  of  them  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  attention  paid  to  them 
in  newspapers,  radio,  TV  and  the 
movies.  Tie  in  with  windows  showing 
outdoor  sports  backgrounds.  Use 
“switches”  on  the  sports  terms  and 
headlines  for  your  own  headlines  in 
newspapers  and  store  posters.  This 
lends  news  value  to  your  promotions 
and  makes  them  read. 

Homefurnishings.  People  have  moved 
back  into  the  house  some  time  ago 
but  suddenly  they  become  concerned 
with  their  needs  for  additional  home¬ 
furnishings,  especially  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  holiday  season.  You 
won’t  be  doing  much  homefurnishings 
ailvertising  in  late  November  and  De¬ 
cember  because  you  will  stress  gift 
items,  so  take  care  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  early  in  the  month.  Promote 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  spreads, 
drajjes,  etc. 

Thanksgiving  Promotions.  Don’t  ovei- 
look  this  event  as  a  way  of  calling 
attention  to  all  the  things  which  make 
up  a  family  holiday.  Dining  room 
furniture,  dinnerware,  table  linens, 
kitchen  gadgets  .  .  .  can  all  be  featuretl 
in  windows  and  advertisements  tied  in 
with  the  Thanksgiving  turkey  theme. 
Be  sure  you  give  these  an  institutional 
flavor  because  of  the  holiday  itself. 

Other  Promotion  Possibilities.  Consult 
the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Budget¬ 
ing  Planning  Calendar  for  other  ideas. 
If  you  haven’t  a  copy  of  the  Christmas 
Planning  pamphlet  issued  by  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
write  for  yours. 


Burdine’s  New  Store  in  West  Palm  Beach 


Ptiole  above  thewt  size  of  openief 
day  crowds,  also  traffic  design  of 
first  floor.  Wide  main  aisles  lead 
from  the  front  entrance  back  to  e 
transverse  aisle  that  crosses  ths 
floor  between  two  other  entrances. 


There  is  some  self-selection  in  aH 
departments.  In  some  cases,  os  in 
this  drug  department  display,  the 
fixtures  are  self-replenishing.  Slant¬ 
ed  shelves  allow  stock  from  above 
to  slide  into  place  as  on  item  is 
removed. 


Easy-soloction  displays  and  tropical  plantings  in  men's  shoe  department. 
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Th«  wheU  front  wall  of  thi*  now  Waco  shop  it  of  glott.  Ttio  flogttono  lorroco  it  continwod  into  tho 
intorior,  at  a  ditploy  oroo.  Tho  main  ontronco  it  protoctod  by  a  canopy  of  California  rodwood.  On 
oach  tido  of  thit  oro  froo>ttanding  tinglo  thowcotot. 


Drama  in  a  Dress  Shop 


ANhW  Burdine  store  (pictures  on 
the  opposite  page)  was  opened  late 
in  July  in  the  downtown  section  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  Like  other 
recently  openetl  Burdine  units,  it  has 
airy,  open-looking  selling  floors.  The 
almost  column-free  interiors  are  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  girders  (iO  feet 
long  in  the  construction.  The  feeling 
of  spaciousness  and  continuity  is  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  main  floor  by  an  over¬ 
all  symmetrical  lighting  pattern  illu¬ 
minating  a  light-colored  terrazzo  floor. 
On  the  second  floor,  it  is  accented  by 
wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

The  store  is  designed  for  open  sell¬ 
ing  wherever  this  is  practical.  There 
are  some  self-selection  fixtures  in  every 
department,  and  actual  self-service 
sections  in  several  departments.  Some, 
like  the  drug  section  shown  opposite, 
have  self-replenishing  fixtures.  Stock 
is  fed  to  the  departments  from  a  serv¬ 
ice  passage  around  the  jjerimeter. 

The  store  has  two  restaurants— a  tea¬ 
room  on  the  third  IftKrr,  where  the 
home  furnishings  tlepartments  are, 
and  a  men’s  grill  adjoining  the  men’s 
department  on  the  street  floor.  There 
is  also  an  auditorium,  and  a  parking 
lot  that  accommodates  1,(KK)  cars  a 
day.  .\  conveyor  belt  system  delivers 
packages  to  customers’  cars. 

The  store  was  designed  by  Cirand 
Rapids  Store  Ecpiipment  (Company 
and  die  Burdine  staff.  Planned  for  a 
volume  of  SIO  million,  it  has  153,000 
square  feet  of  space,  (ieorge  E.  Whit¬ 
ten,  Burdine’s  president,  pointed  out 
that  the  construction  will  permit  the 
addition  of  more  floors  in  the  future. 


r|iHE  new  Sachs  Specialty  Lompany 
store  in  Waco,  Texas,  opened  two 
months  ago,  belongs  to  the  fabulous 
school  of  store  architecture.  Along  its 
front  runs  a  flagstone  terrace,  where 
a  lighted  fountain  plays.  The  terrace 
continues  into  the  interior,  w'here  it  is 
used  as  a  display  area.  To  minimize 
the  division  between  indoors  and  out¬ 
doors,  the  plantings  along  the  exterior 
of  the  glass  front  are  repeated  inside. 

Beyond  the  interior  terrace,  the 
floors  are  of  red  cjuarry  tile.  Near  the 
back  of  the  store  is  a  raised  circular 
stage  beneath  a  black  egg-crate  over¬ 
hang.  It  is  vividly  carpeted  in  tur- 
cjiioise  blue  and  has  a  black  back¬ 
ground  formed  of  fin-type  dividers. 

Free-iorm  ceilings  at  different  levels, 
concealed  lighting,  a  succession  of 
L'oth  sharp  and  subtle  colors  accented 


by  black,  and  the  use  of  many  unusual 
wcKxls  in  the  decoration,  provide  a 
great  variety  of  effects.  The  one  con¬ 
stant  note  is  the  lush  tropical  plant¬ 
ings. 

'There  are  no  selling  counters  in  the 
store,  and  no  conventional  fixtures. 
In  the  free  form  design  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  there  are  no  straight  walls. 
.\pparel  racks  are  suspended  from  ceil¬ 
ing-high  wrought  iron  poles.  Numer¬ 
ous  table  and  chair  groups  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  mcKlern  design  take  the  place 
ot  conventional  counters.  Plug-in  tele¬ 
phones  are  provided  for  the  customers’ 
use,  and  coffee,  tea  and  cold  drinks  are 
served. 

.\ir  conditioning  is  provided  not 
only  in  the  selling  area,  but  in  all  the 
office  and  service  areas  and  employee 
snack-bar. 


lo  tbo  froo>form  iotorior  of  tho  now  Sacha  cloro,  dopartmontol  dollnition  i«  achiovod  largoly  by  variationc  in  coiling  hoighi,  oho  by  changos  of  color  tchomo. 
Tho  ono  (ioMd-off  chop  it  tho  fronch  Modorn  Rogoncy  Room,  whom  ontronco  io  formod  by  a  gigantic  pictoro  framo  of  pocky  cyproao. 
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stores,  a  few  direct  mail  enthusiasts 
are  to  be  found  among  medium  and 
relatively  small  stores.  Of  these,  sev¬ 
eral  have  used  mailings  successfully  on 
a  broad  basis  for  supporting  store-wide 
anniversary  sales  and  similar  promo¬ 
tions.  These  stores  secure  wider  par¬ 
ticipation  and  heighten  the  celebra¬ 
tion  aspect  of  sale  week  by  blanketing 
the  city  with  sjjecial  broadsides  or  fly¬ 
ers— featuring  typical  sale  values. 

Costs  and  Other  Deterrents.  Now  let’s 
return  to  those  stores  who,  much  as 
they  might  like  to,  are  not  at  present 
making  wide  use  of  the  mails.  What 
are  the  factors  holding  them  back? 
Costs?  To  this  question,  the  direct- 
mail  enthusiasts  make  short  answer. 
“No  advertising  medium  that  gets  re¬ 
sults  is  costly,”  they  reply.  “Pick  your 
market,  plan  your  promotions  and 
direct  mail  pays  off  handsomely.”  In 
response  to  other  questions,  the 
proponents  are  equally  direct.  “Of 
course,”  they  say,  “many  stores  will  tell 
you  that  they  haven’t  the  advertising 
personnel  to  handle  direct  mail.  But 
they  can  discover  only  by  doing.  few 
successful  promotions  and  the  same 
stores  would  find  such  problems  solv¬ 
ing  themselves.” 

Perhaps  what  many  look  upon  as  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  wider  use 
of  the  mails  is  the  physical  problem  of 
mailing  preparation.  “Who  will  do 
the  actual  mailing  fulfillment?”  they 
ask.  “Right  now  we  have  all  w’e  can 
do  to  get  out  bills  and  statements.” 
Members  of  the  direct  mail  camjj  have 
one  universal  answer.  It  is:  mechan¬ 
ization.  Almost  w'ithout  exception,  to¬ 
day’s  heavy  mailers  have  learned  that 
easy  and  profitable  mail  promotion 
rests  on  low-cost  mechanized  mailing. 
Machines  of  necessity  must  replace  ex- 
jjensive  hand  labor. 

One  unit  of  particular  interest, 
since  it’s  the  heart  of  all  mechanized 
mailing  systems,  is  today’s  automatic 
inserting  and  mailing  machine,  which 
gathers,  picks  up  and  inserts  multiple 
enclosures  and,  in  addition,  seals,  met¬ 
ers  postage,  counts  and  stacks.  At  phe¬ 
nomenally  high  rates  of  speed,  the 
machine  turns  out  stuffed  and  sealed 


envelopes,  postage-marked  and  ready 
for  immediate  delivery  to  the  post- 
office.  It’s  a  one-machine  mailing  de¬ 
partment. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  modern 
addressing  equipment  and  bundling 
machines,  automatic  units  of  this  type 
take  most  of  the  work  and  w'orry  out 
of  direct-mail  preparation.  In  fact,  it 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  much  of  the 
promotion  discussed  previously  would 
not  be  possible  if  execution  depended 
upon  old-fashioned  hand  methods. 

But  the  question  of  how  to  evaluate 
today’s  indications  of  wider  and  more 
intensive  use  of  the  mails  remains.  \t 


Performance  Standards  to 

^’^HE  work  of  developing  ser\'ice- 

ability  standards  to  cover  all  types 
of  textiles  used  in  apparel  and  home 
furnishings  gets  under  w'ay  this 
month.  This  is  an  American  Standards 
Association  project,  sponsored  by 
NRDCiA,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
project  is  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Kauf- 
mann  Department  stores  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Vice  chairmen  are  Walter 
Ross  of  Rosewood  Fabrics,  Inc.  and 
jackson  E.  Spears  of  Burlington  Mills 
Corp.,  both  representing  the  Textile 
Distributors  Institute  at  NRDGA’s 
invitation. 

In  1952,  a  set  of  .American  Stand¬ 
ards  lor  rayon  anil  acetate  fabrics  was 
completed,  also  under  NRDGA  spon¬ 
sorship.  These  standarils  were  devel¬ 
oped  in  terms  of  the  enil-use  for 
which  each  fabric  is  intended,  and  in¬ 
clude  test  methods.  The  new  project, 
known  as  L  25,  will  extenil  the  same 
kind  of  end-use  standards  to  all  tex¬ 
tiles  used  for  apparel  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Liist  month  NRDGA  announced 
the  appointment  of  key  personnel  to 
three  working  committees  on  the  pro¬ 
ject.  In  the  section  on  men’s  and  boys’ 
wearing  apparel  and  accessories,  the 
Association  will  be  represented  by 
Sidney  Rosenzweig  of  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate  (chairman);  Ephraim  Freed¬ 
man  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  L.  J. 
Villa  of  Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation  (alternate).  Jay  H.  Ross- 
bach  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  will  be 


present,  fewer  than  a  hundred  stores 
appear  to  have  taken  a  new  look  at 
direct  mail  and  to  have  moved  forward 
accordingly.  But  these  stores,  signifi 
cantly,  are  the  leaders.  They  comprise 
most  of  the  larger,  more  progressive 
retailers  in  the  country.  Many  mer¬ 
chandising  innovations  started  in  the 
same  manner  and  shortly  became  com¬ 
mon  practice.  Will  this  be  true  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  ...  is  the  medium  on  the 
threshold  of  a  general  upsurge?  Or, 
as  some  say,  are  these  only  straws  in 
the  w'ind,  without  meaning  .  .  .  and 
must  extensive  mail  promotion  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  confined  to  the  top  few? 


Be  Developed  for  All  Fabrics 

(hairman  of  the  section  on  women’s, 
girls’,  children’s  and  infants’  wearing 
apparel  and  accessories,  with  Dr.  jules 
Labaathe,  Jr.,  of  the  Mellon  Institute, 
as  representative  and  Genevieve  Smith 
of  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  as  alternate. 

In  the  home  furnishings  section,  M.  A. 
-Menchel  of  John  Wanamaker  is  chair¬ 
man:  Charles  L.  Simon  of  Industrial 
By-Proilucts  &:  Research  Co.,  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  P.  J.  Fynn  of  J.  CL  Pen¬ 
ney  C^ompany,  alternate. 

More  than  150  organizations  have  p 
been  invited  by  the  NRDCiA  to  par-  j 
ticipate  in  the  work.  They  include  re-  [ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  apparel  and  home  i 
furnishings  manufacturers,  converters,  r 
finishers  anil  ilyers,  fiber  and  yarn  I 
proilucers  and  ilistributors,  laundry  I 
anil  ilry  cleaning  groups,  consumers,  I 
government  agencies  and  others.  | 
“These  .American  Standards,”  J.  '' 
Ciordon  Dakins  commenteil  recently,  i 
“will  be  a  yardstick  of  performance 
values  for  yarn  producers,  mills,  con¬ 
verters,  dyers,  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers.  When  the  project  L25  be¬ 
comes  a  nationally  accepted  .American 
Stanilard,  we  can  eliminate  shrinkage,  y 
fading,  lack  of  durability  and  all  the  k 
other  causes  of  consumer  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  that  arise  from  the  wrong  choice 
of  fabric  for  a  given  end-use.  The 
project  and  the  resulting  standards  de¬ 
serve  our  voluntary  participation.  If 
we  pay  only  lip  service  to  this  volun¬ 
tary  undertaking,  we  cannot  later  com¬ 
plain,  should  we  suddenly  finil  our¬ 
selves  forced  to  adhere  to  standards 
established  by  outside  agencies.” 
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Organized  Labor  in  Retailing 

The  Teamsters;  CIO’s  Department  Store  Union;  Welfare  Funds 


By  Merle  Kitchen 

Assistant  Manager,  Employee  Relations  Service,  NRDGA 


Teamsters’  New  Technique 

^HE  Teamster  union,  consistent 
*  with  its  avowed  intention  of  or¬ 
ganizing  the  unorganized,  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  new  type  of  campaign  in  an 
effort  to  organize  more  retail  employ¬ 
ees.  Normally,  organizing  campaigns 
are  conducted  primarily  by  trained  or¬ 
ganizers,  on  the  union  payroll,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  “right”  methods 
to  use  in  approaching  potential  union 
members.  This  technique  is  now  being 
supplemented  in  a  way  which  has  not 
received  too  much  public  attention— 
though  retailers  in  .St.  Louis,  Chicago 
and  other  communities  are  aware  of  it. 

The  new  technique  is  that  of  jiro- 
viding  all  Teamster  union  members 
with  organizing  cards  to  be  carried  by 
them  on  their  jobs.  A  driver  making 
many  deliveries  to  many  firms  in  a 
community  is  a  “natural”  channel  to 
be  used  for  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Teamster  unionism.  Retail  stores  par¬ 
ticularly  need  to  be  concerned  alxnit 
this.  Their  receiving,  warehousing  and 
shipping  employees  have  frecjuent  con¬ 
tact  with  Teamster  union  members 
and  may  be  subjected  to  this  type  of 
organizing  tactic.  Instances  of  coer¬ 
cion  and  violence  i>eing  used  to  obtain 
signatures  on  such  cards  have  been  re- 
|K)rted.  Stores  should  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  protect  their  employees  from 
having  to  put  up  w’ith  such  approaches. 

I’hat  the  Teamsters  are  interested  in 
the  retail  field  was  further  made  known 
by  Teamster  President  Dave  Beck’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  Retail  Clerks  to  join  the 
Teamsters  in  a  campaign  to  organize 
department  store  personnel  througli- 
out  the  country.  This  joint  organiz¬ 
ing  effort  would  provide  stores  with 
plenty  of  difficulty— if  it  develops.  But 


the  Clerks,  like  many  other  AFL 
unions  don’t  like  Beck,  particularly 
since  the  latter  did  not  sign  the  AFL- 
CIO  No-Raiding  Pact.  Their  hostility 
may  prevent  this  united  effort.  In 
such  a  case,  this  would  probably  give 
Beck  further  reasons  for  extending 
the  jurisdictional  conflict  l>etween  the 
Teamsters  and  the  Clerks  already  ex¬ 
isting  in  such  cities  as  Los  Angeles, 
.San  Francisco,  .Seattle  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Beck’s  offer  assumes  the  nature  of 
a  veiled  threat.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the 
philosophy:  “If  you  can’t  fight  them, 
join  them!” 

Either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  Retail  Clerks,  the  'Teamsters  will 
s|x‘ed  up  their  efforts  to  organize  retail 
store  employees. 

"New”  CIO  Store  Union 

The  “old”  CIO  RWDSU  in  late 
.May  welcomed  back  to  the  fold  the 
Distributive,  Processing  and  Office 
Workers  union.  This  was  actually  a 
three-way  merger.  The  CIO  Play¬ 
things,  Jewelry  and  Novelty  Workers 
union,  with  64  locals  and  about  14,400 
members,  also  voted  to  affiliate  with 
RWDSU.  The  DPO  returned  with 
approximately  75  locals,  40,600  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  well-lined  purse.  The 
RWDSU  brought  about  45,000  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  new  union. 

The  CIO  now  has  a  union  in  the 
retail  field  with  some  140,000  members, 
a  relatively  capable  organizing  staff, 
and  a  sounder  financial  condition. 
This  achievement  by  the  CIO  will 
place  the  union  in  a  Ixtter  ]x>sition  to 
do  battle,  where  necessary,  with  the 
.\FL  unions  in  organizing  situations. 
The  RWDSU  signed  the  AFL-CIO  No- 
Raiding  Pact  but  the  failure  of  the 


Teamsters  to  sign  the  pact  means  that 
there  will  be  strong  competition  be¬ 
tween  these  two  unions  primarily  for 
warehouse-type  employees  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  for  employees  in  storewide 
units. 

Max  Greenberg  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  union.  The  executive 
vice  presidents  are;  Alvin  Heaps  (old 
RWDSU),  .Arthur  Osman  (former 
DPO  president),  Alex  Bail  (former 
PJN^V  president).  The  executive  sec¬ 
retary  is  Jack  Paley  of  the  DPO,  while 
Martin  C.  Kyne  of  the  RWDSU  will 
serve  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  new  union  has  many  organiza¬ 
tion  problems  to  iron  out  fiefore  it  be¬ 
gins  any  major  campaigns  to  organize 
retail  employees.  Its  heaviest  member¬ 
ship  is  in  the  metro|x>litan  New  York 
area  and  the  New  England  states  where 
it  claims  85,000  members.  Sixty  thou¬ 
sand  of  those  are  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
have  about  6,000  members.  Michigan 
is  a  stronghold  with  a  reported  11,000 
members.  The  .Southern  states,  which 
have  been  made  a  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Arthur  Osman  in  the  new 
union,  claim  about  10,000  members. 
Canada  has  between  20,000  and  30,000 
members. 

How  effective  this  union  will  be  de- 
jjends  upon  the  ability  of  its  leaders  to 
resolve  their  differences.  The  unex- 
jjected  demand  of  Osman  to  be  made 
an  officer  of  the  union  did  little  to 
establish  harmony  among  the  leaders 
during  the  very  first  days  of  the  new 
union’s  existence.  Efforts  are  still  be¬ 
ing  made  to  woo  the  unions  represent¬ 
ing  the  Macy,  New  York,  employees 
and  the  Wanamaker,  New  York,  em¬ 
ployees  into  RWDSU. 

It  can  be  expected  that  this  union 
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will  move  militantly  in  organizing  re¬ 
tail  employees  in  the  months  ahead. 
Though  not  as  powerful  as  the  Team¬ 
sters,  the  RWDSU,  because  of  its  CK) 
origins  and  philosophy,  is  particularly 
interested  in  and  equipped  to  try 
organizing  storewide  units  among  re¬ 
tail  employees. 

Welfare  Fund  Corruption 

The  growth  of  corrupt  practices  in 
the  administration  and  operation  of 
union  health  and  welfare  funds  has 
become  a  matter  of  national  import 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  have  taken  many  forms 
-payroll-padding,  favoritism  in  plac¬ 
ing  of  insurance  contracts  and  kick- 
backs.  They  have  even  led  to  the 
murder  of  a  Btiilding  .Service  union 
leader  in  the  New  York  City  area. 

Insurance  kickbacks  are  now  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  "the  biggest  source  of  graft” 
in  the  union  field,  according  to  the 
New  York  City  .\nti-Crime  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  actions  of  Thomas  E.  Lewis, 
murdered  Building  Service  local  presi¬ 
dent,  provide  a  case  study  of  the  kind 
of  corruption  which  has  become  stich 
a  drain  on  union  funds.  Lewis  used 
his  wife’s  maiden  name  and,  without 
cost  to  him,  acquired  a  one-third  in¬ 
terest  in  an  insurance  agency  and  affili¬ 
ated  corporation  to  ser\'ice  the  welfare 
fund  which  he  placed  with  the  agency. 
He  induced  the  employer  trustee  to 
pay  the  insurance  agent  $30(),0()0  as  a 
management  fee  “for  claim  adjust¬ 
ments  and  other  services.”  The  insur¬ 
ance  company  paid  the  insurance  agen¬ 
cy  another  $50,000  for  essentially  the 
same  services. 

By  this  device,  Lewis  earned  a  sunt 
exceeding  $66,000  through  the  insur¬ 
ance  agency’s  earnings  in  the  five-year 
period  prior  to  his  death.  The  insur¬ 
ance  agent’s  father  was  engaged  by 
Lewis  to  collect  contributions  from 
employers  and  paid  for  this  work, 
which  was  supposedly  included  in  the 
original  management  fee.  The  total 
take  of  Lewis,  the  insurance  agent  and 
the  insurance  agent’s  father  amounted 
to  approximately  $500,000  over  a  five- 
year  period,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
$275,000  more  than  normal  costs. 
These  men  diverted  this  money  to 
their  own  use.  If  the  fund  had  been 
properly  run,  the  amount  of  life,  acci- 


NLRB  EXCLUDES  MOST  RETAIL  STORES 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  a  major  revision  of  its 
jurisdictional  rules,  has  established  new  minimum  standards  which 
retail  stores  must  meet  before  it  assumes  jurisdiction  in  their  labor 
situations.  The  new  standards  are; 

1.  A  single  independent  store  or  a  chain  of  stores  operating 
entirely  within  one  state  xi'ill  not  come  under  the  Board’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  unless  the  store  has  direct  interstate  purchases  of  one  million 
dollars  per  year,  indirect  interstate  purchases  of  two  million  dollars 
per  year,  or  unless  the  store  ships  $1(M),00()  worth  of  merchandise 
into  other  states. 

2.  Units  of  an  interstate  chain  will  come  under  Board  jurisdic¬ 
tion  if  the  particular  store  meets  either  of  the  standards  listed  in  (1) 
for  intrastate  stores  or  if  the  gross  sales  of  the  chain  is  10  million 
dollars  or  more  per  year. 

I'he  previous  stantlards  for  retail  stores  were  S500,000  jx?r  year 
direct  ptirchases,  one  million  dollars  in  indirect  purchases  and 
$25,000  per  year  for  sales  made  outside  the  state. 

The  Board  also  rtiled  that  it  would  not  assume  jurisdiction  of 
small  firms  through  the  use  of  a  “combination  category”  previously 
used. 

The  new  standards  provide  atUlitional  problems  for  small  re¬ 
tailers  faced  with  organizing  drives.  Some  states  have  labor  relations 
acts  similar  to  the  NLRB.  Other  states  have  anti-injunction  laws 
and/or  state  “right-to-work  laws.”  For  those  states  with  no  applicable 
labor  legislation,  the  retailers  will  have  access  only  to  the  courts.  This 
type  of  redress  is  effective  only  after  damage  has  been  done. 

What  effect  this  decision  will  have  upon  employer  association 
bargaining  units  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The  small  merchant  in  an 
employer  association  may  very  well  feel  it  more  desirable  to  be  out 
rather  than  in  tlie  employer  assot  iation.  It  is  exjiected  that  the  Board 
will  issue  a  clarifying  statement  with  reference  to  such  bargaining 
units. 

The  Boartl  also  ruled  that  it  will  not  take  jurisdiction  over  public 
restaurants.  What  effect  this  will  have  on  organizing  campaigns  in 
which  unions  are  given  Board  apjtroval  in  store-wide  units  has  not 
yet  been  decided. 

Retail  merchants  shoidd  determine  if  they  meet  the  new  NLRB 
standards  so  that  they  may  know  w'hat  action  they  can  take  if  faced 
with  organizing  campaigns  at  a  later  time. 


dental  death  and  dismemberment  in¬ 
surance  benefits  could  have  been  in¬ 
creased  approximately  100  per  cent,  or 
the  hospitalization  benefits  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  dependents,  surgical 
benefits  for  their  dependents  and  ma¬ 
ternity  benefits  could  have  been  in- 
creaied  50  per  cent. 

Congressional  investigations 
throughout  the  country  are  revealing 
similar  practices.  The  majority  of  the 
unions  have  been  fairly  honest  in  ad¬ 
ministering  such  large  amounts  of 
money.  However,  in  certain  locals. 


labor  racketeering  elements  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  “slush”  funds  for 
their  own  purposes. 

The  Gwinn  Bill.  How  does  this  happen 
when  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  supposedly 
provides  for  joint  employer-union- 
management  of  health  and  welfare 
funds?  There  are  many  reasons  for  it- 
one  of  which  is  that  there  has  not  been 
adequate  legislation  to  control  the  use 
of  these  funds.  The  Gwinn  Bill,  H.  R- 
9705,  introduced  on  June  28,  would 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
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Act  so  as  to  provide  such  legislative 
controls.  It  is  so  written  that  it  covers 
many  ol  the  loopholes  existing  in  the 
present  Act.  The  bill  provides  for: 

1.  .Appointment  of  a  neutral  trustee 
bv  a  district  judge.  This  neutral  trus¬ 
tee  would  have  a  deciding  vote  in  any 
decisions  with  reference  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  union  funds. 

2.  1  he  placing  of  welfare  funds 
under  regulatory  provisions  similar  to 
those  imposed  upon  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

3.  Piohibiting  the  withdrawal  of  a 
worker’s  pension  rights  by  the  union 
as  a  disc  iplinary  action. 

4.  fiovernmental  sujXTvision  of 
welfare  funds  insuring  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  leceive  all  the  benefits  created 
for  them  in  that  complete  reports  on 
the  operation  of  the  funds  would  be 
filed  with,  and  made  available  for  jjub- 
lic  ins|x*ction,  at  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and  W’el- 
fare. 

.1.  Prohibiting  any  representative 
of  a  union  or  an  employer  from  being 
inierested  in  an  insurance  agency  or 
l)roker  or  from  |K‘rsonally  benefiting 
from  the  insurance  premiums  or  other 
disbursements  of  the  funds. 

6.  Preserving  to  the  states  their  tra¬ 
ditional  states’  rights  to  legislate  and 
protect  the  interests  of  their  residents 
and  to  prevent  the  federal  government 
from  taking  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  funds. 

7.  Rc|X)rts  to  the  union  members 
for  whom  the  funds  will  provide  future 
benefits. 

This  bill  will  l>e  used  by  the  House 
Committee  in  its  investigations  of 
health  and  welfare  funds  this  fall.  It 
merits  the  support  of  employers  for  it 
i:  protects  the  interests  of  both  the  em- 
^  ployee  and  the  employer  who  make 

i  these  contributions  for  the  future  se¬ 
curity  of  the  employee. 


CREDIT  MANAGER  AVAILABLE 

This  man  has  had  wide  experience 
in  large  stores,  including  extensive 
credit  sales  promotion,  cycle  billing 
installation  and  operation,  and  ex¬ 
pense  control.  He  is  a  seasoned  ex¬ 
pert.  He  desires  a  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  a  progressive,  high 
9rade  store. 

Write  Box  J-1-54,  STORES 
100  West  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Mowric*  L.  tethschild.  Pork  For- 
•tf,  lllinoit,  •fflclontly  plonnod 
ofid  tquippod  by  Grand  Rapids 


GRAND  RAPIDS  EFFICIENCY 


Is  Your  Key  to  Profit 

When  a  Grand  Rapids  equipped  store  opens,  it 
proves  in  daily  profits  that  Grand  Rapids  effi¬ 
ciency  is  a  real  factor  in  successful  operation. 
This  efficiency  includes  knowing  how  much 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  self  selection  .  .  . 
how  best  to  adapt  to  downtown,  suburban,  or 
shopping  center  operation.  How  to  plan  traffic, 
work  areas  and  display.  How  best  to  utilize 
equipment.  The  result  is  profit  for  you. 


Send  for  Free  Literature 


that  illustrates  how  Grand  Rapids  has  made 
leading  stores  successfully  different. 


use  convenient  coupon  below 


GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

D«pt.  S-9 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Store  Equipment 


I  am  int«retl*d  in  saeing  •xamplat  of  how 
Grand  Rapids  efflcioncy  hat  holpod  storos  liko 
mine.  Pieate  send  me  free  literature. 
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Government  Stotistics 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


'  V. 


accumulating,  the  chart  will  show  the 
production  line  rising  to  levels  higher 
than  the  line  for  sales;  when  liquida¬ 
tion  is  going  on,  the  production  line 
drops  below  the  one  for  sales. 

Considering  what  he  terms  “the  per¬ 
verse  design  of  the  statistical  source 
material,”  Rosenbaum  finds  that 
Sears’  experience  with  these  sales  and 
production  data  has  been  “surprising¬ 
ly  favorable.” 


Helpful  Data  Available.  Among  the 
helpful  data  now  available,  Rosen¬ 
baum  mentioned  the  Facts  for  Indus¬ 
try  series  of  rejxjrts  issued  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census.  These  provide 
specific  information  on  selected  con¬ 
sumer  gootls  in  terms  of  physical  units, 
as  measured  by  manufacturers’  sales 
and  inventories.  In  fields  covered  by 
these  reports,  the  figures  are  quite 
comprehensive  and  accurate.  There 
are,  however,  many  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  of  importance  for  which  such  data 
are  not  yet  available,  he  added. 

In  analyzing  the  local  picture  in 
any  trading  area.  Sears  uses  not  only 
the  1948  Census  of  Business,  but  also 
“the  best  available  estimates  of  retail 
sales”  in  those  cities  in  which  it  has 
stores.  Thus  it  measures  its  own  rela¬ 
tive  sales  jjerformance  and  finds  possi¬ 
ble  locations  for  expansion  of  facilities 
or  areas  in  which  it  is  competitively 
weak.  Rosenbaum  urged  “the  insti¬ 
tuting  of  a  series  of  reports  giving 
comprehensive  retail  sales  on  a  yearly 
basis  for  all  cities  with  populations  of 
100,000  or  over.” 

Another  useful  guide  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  Rosenbaum;  The  Personal 
Consumption  Expenditures  series  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
each  year.  “In  the  absence  of  data  on 
retail  sales  by  type  of  merchandise  it 
is  common  practice  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  personal  consumption  estimates  as 
the  nearest  substitute,”  he  explained. 
He  warned,  however,  that  often  “the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  data 
are  overlooked.”  He  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  fact  that  the  estimates  in¬ 
clude  an  “imputed”  rent  for  non-farm 
home  owners  which  is  not  necessarily 
identical  with  their  actual  expendi¬ 
tures  for  shelter.  “The  point  1  want 


to  emphasize,”  he  said,  “is  that  we  do 
not  really  know  what  change  there  has 
been  and  is  occurring  in  the  actual 
costs  of  shelter  to  consumers.  .\nd  if 
that  is  true  of  shelter,  it  is  also  true 
of  service  expenditures  as  a  whole.” 

Some  of  the  points  he  raised,  Rosen¬ 
baum  admitted,  involve  fundamental 
revisions  of  the  Government’s  statis¬ 
tical  efforts,  but,  he  added,  “their 
practicality  and  worth  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  upon  deliberation.  The  problems 
involved  are  certainly  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  government  statistical 
experts  who  have  demonstrated  their 
capabilities  in  other  fields.” 


well,  are  the  kind  recommended  by 
insurance  companies  and  other  au¬ 
thorities  on  industrial  medicine. 


Executive  Health 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


executive  is  willing  to  talk  his  situa¬ 
tion  over  with  management,  that 
makes  things  simple.  If  not,  the  doc¬ 
tor  offers  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
man’s  family,  or  before  his  family 
doctor,  or  before  any  others  he  wishes 
to  consult.  But  the  doctor  stays  right 
with  the  case  until  his  man  makes  the 
decision  that  is  best  for  his  health  and 
the  company’s  welfare. 

The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  and 
one  not  easy  of  solution  where  the 
medical  program  is  new,  or  where  the 
medical  personnel  lack  the  ability  to 
inspire  confidence.  .\s  in  the  case  of 
general  metlical  programs  for  stores, 
the  key  to  success  often  lies  in  the 
personality  of  the  i>eople  in  charge. 
Friendly,  outgoing  doctors  and  nurses, 
interested  in  industrial  metlicine,  and 
dedicated  to  keeping  healthy  people 


Feeling  the  Way.  Not  every  situation 
that  arises  in  the  cotirse  of  developing 
an  executive  health  program  ran  be 
foreseen  and  blueprinted.  In  many 
respects,  management  may  have  to  feel 
its  way  along,  emerging  eventually 
with  a  policy  that  suits  both  the  store 
and  its  executives. 

Management  can  usually  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  cost  of  a  health  pro¬ 
gram  for  executives  is  small  indeed  in 
relation  to  the  store’s  investment  in 
executive  salaries,  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  executive  recruitment  and 
training  programs,  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  failure  of  the  executive  staff  to 
function  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

One  element  of  cost  that  manage¬ 
ment  should  be  prepared  for,  however, 
cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  is  the  amount  of  educational 
effort  that  is  needed  to  make  a  pro¬ 
gram  work.  Convincing  healthy,  busy 
people  that  they  should  take  time  for 
periodic  health  checks  is  not  easy. 
Even  the  most  enthusiastic  practition¬ 
ers  and  considtants  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  medicine  admit  that  the  idea 
of  the  periodic  medical  examination 
has  to  be  sold  and  re-sold  many  times 
before  it  sticks.  The  management  that 
is  willing  to  invest  its  efforts  in  this 
phase  of  the  program,  in  selling  and 
re-selling  its  executives  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  safeguarding  their  own  health, 
will  have  little  trouble  in  ironing  out 
any  other  difficulties  it  may  meet. 


PUSH  IS  NEEDED 

Ideally,  employees  come  willingly  to  a  medical 
department  with  their  problems.  Actually,  people 
have  to  he  pushed  at  first  to  take  advantage  of  a 
medical  counseling  service.  (Even  when  they  pay 
for  it,  they’re  slow  to  use  it.  There  is  the  case  of 
one  paid  program  that  was  used  hy  only  about  35 
per  cent  of  its  subscribers,  until  an  educational 
drive  was  undertaken  to  bring  the  participation 
rate  up  to  70  or  75  per  cent.)  Once  they  see  what 
the  medical  department  can  do  for  them  or  has 
done  for  one  of  their  associates,  employees  come 
more  frequently,  bring  their  problems  sooner,  and 
generally  use  the  department  as  it  should  be  used 
— to  head  off  trouble. 
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"Meeting  Competition  Profitably” 

44ih  AXXIJAL  NRDGA  CONVENTION 
JANUARY  10-13,  1935 
HOTEL  STATLER  NEW  YORK 


Preparations  for  the  January, 
1955  convention  of  the  NRDGA 
are  already  well  along.  All  members 
receive  this  month  a  program  showing 
the  complete  schedule  of  meetings  for 
the  four  days,  and  the  topics  that  will 
be  covered.  The  convention  theme  is 
“Meeting  Competition  Profitably,” 
and  all  the  discussions,  from  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  to  discount 
houses,  will  be  related  to  this  master 
goal.  The  convention,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  largest  in  NRDGA 
history,  will  be  held,  as  usual,  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  New  York.  The  dates 
are  January  10-13. 

The  convention  will  direct  a  good 
deal  of  study  to  the  problems  of  meet¬ 
ing  special  forms  of  competition,  par¬ 
ticularly  discount  houses  of  all  typ>es 
and  “industrial”  sellers.  This  subject 
will  figure  in  many  of  the  six  sessions 
scheduled  by  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision:  in  addition,  there  will  be  a  ses¬ 
sion  called  “How  to  Beat  the  Boot¬ 
legger.”  This  is  to  be  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee.  The  committee’s  chair¬ 
man,  Ben  Gordon,  vice  president  of 
Rich’s,  Atlanta,  will  preside,  and  the 
speakers  will  include  manufacturers 
and  distributors  as  well  as  retailers. 

Many  retail  visitors  to  England  have 
returned  with  the  comment  that 
Americans  ought  to  be  able  to  learn 
something  from  the  British  about  ex¬ 
pense  control.  Their  expense  rates, 
which  astonish  American  merchants, 
enable  them  to  ojierate  on  much  lower 
markups  than  our  own.  Many  differ¬ 
ences  in  operations  are  involved,  of 
course.  To  find  out  just  what  they  are 
and  how  applicable  the  British  cus¬ 
toms  are  to  our  own  problems, 
NRDGA  has  invited  a  prominent 
English  merchant  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention  on  this  subject.  His  speech 
will  l)e  a  feature  of  the  traditional 


first-night  session  for  top  management. 

The  international  note  will  be  very 
much  in  evidence  in  other  ways,  too. 
Delegates  are  expected  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  from  France, 
Belgium,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Italy,  and  possibly  from  Australia. 

The  top  management  session  will 
also  consider  the  relations  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  retailing,  including  an  up- 
to-that-minute  discussion  of  the  status 
of  any  government  program  for  emer¬ 
gency  controls  of  the  industry.  And 
that  evening  will  see  the  first  presenta¬ 
tion  anywhere  of  the  film  presentation 
of  “Careers  in  Retailing,”  a  project  on 
which  NRDGA  and  Life  Magazine  are 
cooperating.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of 
NRDGA,  will  preside. 

The  Merchandising  Division  will 
conduct  individual  sessions  on  piece 
goods,  ready-to-wear,  accessories  and 
sniallwares  and  men’s  and  boys’  wear, 
and  two  sessions  devoted  to  problems 
of  storewide  merchandising.  The  line¬ 
up  of  chairmen  includes:  Egil  E. 
Krogh,  president  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Gurr;  Walter  Channing,  merchandise 
manager  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.: 
David  Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of 
Ciiis  Blass  Co.;  Lawrence  C.  Organ, 
merchandise  manager.  The  Broadway; 
Morris  Ciuberman,  president  of  Kauf¬ 
man’s,  Colorado  Springs,  and  William 
M.  Yorio,  piece  goods  buyer  of  Gim- 
bels.  New  York. 

Techniques  of  promotion  to  in¬ 
crease  downtown  store  shopping  will 
be  discussed  at  a  session  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division;  so  will  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  suburban  store  promotion. 
The  New'spajjer  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  take  part  in  a 
session  devoted  to  newspaper  tech¬ 
niques.  At  a  third  session  the  main 
question  will  be  how  far  the  promo¬ 
tion  man’s  resfxjnsibility  for  sales  ex¬ 


tends  beyond  the  production  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  displays.  The  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group  will  have  its  own 
sessions  on  display  techniques. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  offers  a 
study  session  on  the  new  tax  law  and 
the  tax  savings  opportunities  it  offers, 
and  another  on  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting.  (The  new  Expense  Account¬ 
ing  .Manual  will  be  in  everybody’s 
hands  within  the  next  two  months.) 
The  Store  Management  Group  too 
will  tackle  production  unit  account¬ 
ing,  in  a  session  devoted  to  its  oper¬ 
ating  aspects. 

Other  Store  Management  sessions 
will  concentrate  on  operating  exp>ense 
reduction:  supply  purchasing,  and  cus¬ 
tomer  services.  The  whole  subject  of 
services  will  be  re-examined:  how  they 
conform  with  customers’  present  shop¬ 
ping  habits  and  preferences:  whether 
the  move  to  restrict  services  is  going 
too  far;  how  services  should  be  planned 
for  a  branch  store. 

The  Personnel  Group  has  a  full 
session  planned  on  the  problem  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  development:  how  to  increase 
executive  skills,  how  to  set  up  develop¬ 
ment  programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
individuals.  Other  sessions  of  the 
Group  will  concentrate  on  salesman¬ 
ship  training  and  methods  of  increas¬ 
ing  employee  productivity.  The  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  group  has  an  en¬ 
larged  program  of  three  sessions  this 
year,  which  will  give  ample  scope  for 
a  detailed  discussion  of  successful  pro¬ 
grams  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

A  compact  afternoon  and  evening 
program  has  been  planned  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 
.\mong  the  scheduled  topics  are  stock 
control  systems,  manufacturer  rela¬ 
tions,  and  a  rundown  of  “ideas  that 
paid  off.”  Two  sessions  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  offer  a  “prob¬ 
lem  clinic”  and  a  discussion  of  how  to 
improve  credit  bureau  services. 

Traffic  managers,  store  managers 
and  all  other  retail  executives  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  a  full-day  open  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Transportation  Committee. 
The  Committee  will  be  considering 
many  legislative  matters  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  retailing,  including  parcel  post 
legislation,  a  long  line-up  of  proposals 
that  would  increase  shipping  charges, 
and  attempts  to  restrict  the  operation 
of  retailer  shipping  associations./- 
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New  York;  Harold  Hecht,  president  of 
The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.;  F.  Raymond 
Johnson,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Saks  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue;  Morton  D.  May,  president  of 
The  May  Department  Stores  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  general 
manager  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores. 

The  Committee  this  month  wrote  to 
125  key  department  and  spiecialty 
store  presidents  asking  for  their  an¬ 
swers  to  two  questions:  Why  is  retail¬ 
ing  not  attracting  its  share  of  good 
jjeople?  and  How  should  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  tell  its  story  more  effectively? 
The  Committee  also  solicits  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  other  store 
executives,  and  asks  them  to  write  to 
the  “Committee  for  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing”  at  100  Washington  Square  East, 
New  York  3. 

This  executive  recruitment  problem 
has  received  concentrated  attention 
from  the  Personnel  Group  and  the 
American  Collegiate  Retailing  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  few  years. 
Schools  of  retailing  belonging  to 
ACRA  have  stepped  up  their  promo¬ 
tion  of  “Career  Weeks”  for  reuiling, 
and  George  Plant,  manager  of  the 
Personnel  Group,  repiorts  that  materi¬ 
al  is  already  being  prepared  to  help 
them  in  planning  such  “weeks”  effect¬ 
ively  for  next  spring.  The  Personnel 
Group’s  brochure,  “Retailing  Has  a 
Career  for  Youl”  has  been  very  widely 
distributed.  Within  three  months  of 
its  publication  last  spring,  over  20,000 
copies  had  been  purchased  by  stores, 
schools,  colleges  and  retail  associations. 

A  Personnel  Group  report  to  top 
management  on  this  subject  is  now  in 
preparation.  It  will  offer  recommen¬ 
dations  on  how  a  store  can  attract 
and  hold  good  promotional  executive 
trainees. 

Distributiv*  Education.  Another  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  project  designed  to 
stimulate  interest  in  retail  jobs  and 
also  to  improve  pre-job  training  is  the 
formation  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Distributive  Education.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  develop  more  effective  work¬ 
ing  relationships  between  store  exec¬ 
utives  and  the  specialists  in  distribu¬ 
tive  education. 


D.  E.  training  programs  have  suf¬ 
fered  recently  because  of  reductions 
in  Federal  aid.  Even  with  the  recent 
budget  increase.  Federal  support  is 
only  half  of  what  it  was  originally. 
Financial  aid  must  still  come  from 
state  and  local  funds  and  from  store 
contributions,  just  as  much  needed  is 
closer  attention  and  more  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  stores.  The  committee 
which  is  assigned  to  develop  this  bet¬ 
ter  relationship  consists  of:  Samuel 
Caplan,  professor  of  distributive  edu¬ 
cation,  Temple  University  (chairman): 
M.  |.  DeBenning,  supervisor  of  distrib¬ 
utive  education,  Oklahoma  &  M. 
College:  Dr.  Rene  Knouse,  New  York 
State  College  of  Teachers,  and  Ralph 
A.  Rush,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Retailing,  School  of  Distribution, 
Richmond,  Va. 

"Basic  Trade"  Orders.  Many  order 
forms  used  by  retailers  today  contain 
language  similar  to  the  following; 
“This  order  is  subject  to  tire  Basic 
Trade  Provisions  adopted  by  the 
NRDG.A.”  A  recent  decision  of  the 
highest  court  of  New  York  State  held 
that  the  use  of  the  term  “subject”  did 
not  make  trade  provisions  of  an  .Asso¬ 
ciation  part  of  the  contract.  .As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  Court  held  that  the  parties 
involved  could  not  submit  their  dis¬ 
pute  to  arbitration  as  was  provided  for 


in  the  trade  provisions  of  the  particu 
lar  association.  To  remedy  this  ilefect 
the  Basic  Trade  Provisions  should  be 
made  a  part  of  your  order  form.  This 
may  be  done  by  actually  reprinting 
the  Basic  Trade  Provisions  on  the 
hack  of  the  order  form  or  by  using 
language  similar  to  the  following; 
"The  Basic  Trade  Provisions,  adopted 
by  the  NRDGA,  are  specifically  incor¬ 
porated  herein  and  made  a  part  here¬ 
to  of  this  order.” 

Everything  on  Credit.  NRDGA’s 
Caetlit  Management  Year  Book  is  pub 
lished  this  month.  In  it,  A.  L.  Trotta, 
manager  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  reports  that  credit  sales  now 
represent  58  per  cent  of  total  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  in  the  U.  S.:  that 
total  losses  on  credit  sales  range  from 
.2  per  cent  to  .4  per  cent.  The  Year 
Book  includes  the  Credit  Management 
Division’s  continuing  analysis  of  op¬ 
erating  and  productivity  figures,  which 
has  been  published  for  the  past  10 
years. 

This  1954  edition  runs  to  352  pages, 
organized  into  sections  on;  Oedit  Sales 
Promotion:  Collections:  Research  and 
Operating  Statistics:  Executive  Devel¬ 
opment:  Expense  Control,  and  Ciredil 
Bureau  Service.  There  is  also  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  smaller  store  operations, 
which  includes  the  results  of  a  new 
survey  and  analysis  of  smaller  stores 
operations. 


BALTIMORE'S  BIGGEST 


'T’he  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  opens  its  store  in  the  Northwood  Shopping 
Center  this  month.  It  has  160,000  square  feet  of  space  and  126  selling  departments 
spread  out  over  only  two  levels.  As  the  sketch  shows,  both  the  upper  and  lower 
floors  have  entrances  from  street  level. 

On  the  rooftop  there  is  a  parking  area  for  200  cars,  and  a  restaurant.  The 
restaurant  will  be  open  every  day  and  evening,  including  Sundays. 
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The  (ilianiher  of  Commerce  of  the 
LJ.  S.  last  month  released  its  report  on 
the  cost  of  fringe  henehts  to  business 
in  1953.  This  survey,  begun  in  19-17, 
is  coiuliH  ted  every  two  years,  rhis 
vear  the  figures  cover  9-10  companies, 
and  reveal  that  the  average  payment 
lor  social  security,  pensions,  vacations 
and  similar  benefits  amounted  to  19.2 
|)er  cent  of  payroll. 

The  sample  included  only  37  firms 
classified  as  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
In  this  group,  the  average  total  pay¬ 
ment  for  fringe  benefits  was  17.9  per 
cent  of  payroll.  In  the  manufacturer 
ffroup  the  average  was  16.8  per  cent. 
The  average  of  all  non-manufacturing 
{ompanies  was  23.-1  per  cent  of  payroll 
(a  figure  influenced  heavily  by  the 
high  benefit  payments  of  banks:  28.7 
jier  cent.) 

The  survey  classified  fringe  benefits 
in  five  groups.  For  legally  recpiired 
payments  such  as  old-age  and  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  the  average  pay¬ 
ment  was  3.2  per  cent;  in  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trades  it  was  also  3.2 
|)er  cent.  For  all  companies,  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  to  the  employer  of  jirivate 
|)ension  plans,  various  insurance  and 
medical  care  plans,  separation  jiay, 
employee  discounts  and  other  agreed- 
u}K)n  payments  amounted  to  .5.9  per 
<em  ol  payroll;  in  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trades,  -1.9  per  cent  of  pay¬ 
roll:  in  maindactuiing  industrv,  1.5 
|jer  cent.  (Taking  pension  plans  alone, 
the  survey  shows  that  of  the  37  retail 
and  wholesale  firms  in  the  sample,  28 
had  pension  plans,  and  the  average 
cost  to  the  employer  was  2.5  per  cent 
of  payroll.) 

A  third  classification  used  in  the 
rejjort  is  jiaid  rest  periods,  lunch  peri¬ 
ods,  etc.  Fhe  average  cost  for  all  in¬ 
dustry  is  estimated  at  2.0  per  cent  of 
payroll;  for  the  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  2.8  per  cent  of  payroll. 

In  the  next  classification,  the  cost  of 
paid  vacations,  holidays,  sick  leave  and 
other  types  of  leave  is  fixed  at  6.2  per 
cent  of  payroll  for  all  industry;  at  5.1 
per  cent  of  payroll  for  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trades.  A  final  classification 
covers  profit-sharing  payments  and  all 
types  of  bonuses  and  awards.  Here 
the  over-all  average  is  1.9  per  cent  of 
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payroll;  for  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  1.4  per  cent,  and  for  the  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  1.9  per  cent.  It  is 
interesting,  to  note  that  on  profit-shar¬ 
ing  payments  alone,  the  retail-whole¬ 
sale  group  averages  1.1  per  cent  of  pay¬ 
roll  against  the  all-industry  average  of 
0.6  per  cent. 

The  full  report,  which  is  extremely 
detailed  and  well  presented,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  a  dollar  from  the  Economic 
Research  Department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington 
6.  Dr.  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Economic  Research  director, 
comments  on  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  now  conducting 
a  study  of  this  type  of  fringe  costs  in 
manufacturing  industries.  “We  hope,” 
he  said,  “this  augurs  the  inclusion  of 
fringe  benefits  data  in  the  Bureau’s 
regular  series  on  wage  statistics.”  He 
guessed  that  the  total  cost  of  these 
benefits  probably  runs  well  above  $20 
billion  a  vear.  -  . .  - 


Retailers  Report 


Carson's  Gift  to  Chicago.  Eight  com¬ 
plete  plans  for  the  development  of 
Chicago’s  central  commercial  district 
were  presented  to  the  city  last  month 
by  Carson  Pirie  Scott.  They  were 
the  winners  in  Carson’s  Centennial 
Competition,  and  their  creators  had 
received  awards  of  $20,000,  $7,500  and 
$2,500  from  the  store.  There  were  five 
fourth  aw'ards  of  $500  each,  and  1 1 
honorable  mentions. 

The  first  prize  went  to  a  plan  for 
the  step-by-step  redevelopment  of  Chi¬ 
cago  over  the  next  100  years.  It  was 
submitted  by  a  team  of  four  New  York 
architects:  Herbert  A.  Tessler,  Leon 
Moed,  William  H.  Liskamm,  and 
Joseph  D’.Amelio.  They  are  all  under 
23  years  old.  An  associate  member  of 
the  team  was  their  professor  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design  at  Pratt  Institute,  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Berger.  The  second  award¬ 
winning  team  consisted  of  six  mem¬ 


^HIS  elegant  white  marble  building  is  the  new  I.  Macnin  store  in  Seattle,  opened 
last  month.  Within,  the  atmosphere  is  one  of  serenely  ordered  luxury.  A  pale, 
nearly  monotone,  color  scheme,  ranging  from  cream  to  rose-beige,  is  interrupted 
only  in  the  infants’  and  young  people’s  departments,  where  pink  and  pistachio 
green  are  introduced.  On  the  first  floor  the  pale  walls  are  emphasized  by  panels 
of  Florentine  rose  marble  and  the  flooring  is  of  rose-beige  marble  tile.  Showcases 
are  of  antiqued  glass,  framed  in  golden-bronze.  There  are  bronze  and  crystal  chan¬ 
deliers  and  large  expanses  of  mirror.  Departments  are  arranged  as  a  succession  of 
salons.  Departments  for  children  and  teens  are  new  to  the  Seattle  Magnin;  here 
the  decorative  idea  is  elegance-in-miniaturc,  and  the  mirrors,  crystal  and  bronze 
of  the  grown-ups’  floors  are  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale. 


bers  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission,  and  the  third  of  1 1  men, 
nine  of  whom  are  members  of  Pace 
•Associates  of  Chicago. 

The  five-man  panel  of  judges  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  New  York  University.  The 
judges  reported  that  nearly  all  the 
plans  dealt  in  detail  with  Chicago’s 
transportation  problems.  Most  recom¬ 
mended  multi-level  developments  for 
pedestrians,  vehicular  traffic  and  mass 
transit.  Many  eliminated  the  private 
auto  from  the  business  district,  and 
nearly  all  provided  parking  at  the  end 
of  the  district.  All  provided  more  open 
space  in  the  city’s  center,  with  parks 
and  green  areas.  There  were  106  pre¬ 
sentations  submitted. 

Carson’s  put  the  winning  plans  on 
exhibit  at  Chicago’s  Art  Institute  on 
September  4,  after  preparing  color 
slides  for  the  use  of  all  interested  civic 
groups.  The  Chicago  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion  will  study  them  with  a  view  to 
using  the  best  ideas. 


Herald  Square  Invasion.  Ohrbach's. 
New  York,  moved  into  the  remodeled 
McCreery  building  on  34th  Street  last 
month,  and  its  opening  day  brought 
crowds  that  packed  the  street  solidly 
from  5th  Avenue  to  Herald  Square. 
They  began  to  arrive  hours  before  the 
store  opened,  and  from  noon  until 
eight  in  the  evening,  police  lines  di¬ 
rected  the  customers  into  slow-moving 
single  files  in  and  out  of  the  store. 
The  overflow  spilled  into  every  store 
in  the  34th  Street  area.  Macy’s  and 
Gimbel’s  welcomed  the  new  neighbor 
with  full  page  ads— and  a  hearty  burst 
of  special  value  offerings.  (See  page  9 
for  an  example  of  the  Ohrbach  cam¬ 
paign  and  Macy’s  barbed  rejoinder.) 

Ohrbach’s  followed  the  same  pattern 
as  in  its  Los  Angeles-Wiltshire  open¬ 
ing  of  some  years  ago— heavy  pre-open¬ 
ing  advertising  (but  strictly  institu¬ 
tional);  an  opening  time  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  the  district’s  heaviest 
traffic  of  the  week,  and  on-the-spot 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  which 
quickly  developed  into  advice  to  the 
listeners  to  stay  out  of  the  crowds  and 
visit  the  store  another  day.  From  here 
on,  the  store  sticks  to  its  traditional 
policy  of  institutional  advertising  only, 
and  reports  that  nothing  will  be 
changed  in  its  self-service,  no-credit 
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and  iiodelivery  setup. 

Tliere  is  much  speculation  about 
the  net  effect  of  Ohrbach’s  under-pric¬ 
ing  competition,  usually  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  additional  traffic  in 
the  area  plus  ilepartment  store  service 
(particularly  credit)  will  hold  the  vol¬ 
ume  line  satisfactorily  lor  everybods. 

"They  Cost  Like  Fury."  l.aunching  a 
supply  conservation  campaign,  John 
Wanamakkr,  Philadelphia,  told  em¬ 
ployees: 

"Our  bill  for  boxes  is  a  nightmare 
item.  .  .  .  During  .March,  .\pril  and 
.May  of  1954,  we  handed  out  .H80,(XM) 
of  our  (iold  Trade  .Mark  boxes  as 
opjKJsed  to  3.S5,000  for  the  same  three 
months  the  year  Ijefore.  Our  Gold 
Trade  Mark  Imxes  are  special.  They 
should  lie  given  out  on  request,  or  to 
make  something  special  of  a  purchase, 
not  as  a  routine  thing.”  Employees 
were  told  how  expensive  boxes  are: 
“They  cost  like  fury— the  larger  sizes 
running  as  high  as  40  cents  apiece.” 
They  were  urged  never  to  use  a  box 
where  a  bag  would  do,  and,  further,  to 
use  the  right  size  bag:  “Using  a  large 
bag  for  a  small  item  is  not  only  waste¬ 
ful;  it  makes  a  bulky  package.  Poor 
service!  Bad  for  business!  Bad  for 
you!” 

OfF-the-Floor  Selling,  l  ire  warehouse 
sale  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  pull 
on  customers.  Last  month,  Bamberg- 
kr's  offered  the  half-a-million  dollar 
stock  of  a  liquidated  Boston  furniture 
store  at  half  its  original  cost.  Crowds 
lined  up  before  the  warehouse  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  it  took  .HOO  sales¬ 
people  and  200  executives  to  handle 
the  one-day  event,  held  on  a  Saturday. 
On  the  same  day,  a  similar  special  pur¬ 
chase  sale  of  furs  and  coats  was  held 
in  the  store’s  basement  tearoom. 

In  Montreal,  Morgan’^  warehouse 
sale  of  furniture  and  home  furnishings 
was  said  to  have  tripled  the  crowds 
that  came  to  the  event  last  year.  Mor¬ 
gan’s  ran  its  sale  for  four  clays,  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Something 
like  a  carnival  atmosphere  was  created. 
Large  tents  were  set  up  outside  the 
warehouse  itself  to  house  some  of  the 
merchandise;  there  were  refreshment 
stands,  prize  drawings,  and  pony  rides. 
In  addition  to  extensive  free  parking 
space,  the  store  arranged  regular  bus 


Here’s  the  High  Sign  for 
Bigger  Sweater  Turnover 
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LOOK  BETTER  IN  A  SWEATER 
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Make  your  store  the  ''Sweater  Go-Getter"  for  National 
Sweater  Week.  We're  ready  with  all  the  trimmings  to  dress 
up  your  windows,  newspaper  ads,  counters,  sales  staff  and 
unusual  publicity  ideas  —  PLUS  PRIZES  for  the  BEST  ADS  and 
WINDOW  DISPLAYS.  Get  in  this  profit  picture  by  sending 
for  the  Sweater  Week  Promotion  Kit.  It's  free,  absolutely. 
Send  for  it  today. 


FREE  SWEATER  KIT  CONTAINS: 

*  Official  Sweater  Week  Poster 

*  Booster  buttons  for  your  soles  staff 

•  Traffic-stopper  Window  Streamers 

•  Newspaper  mot  to  fit  any  od 

PLUS  2  BIG  PRIZE  CONTESTS 

For  the  Most  Dramatic  Window  Display 
1st  Prize  —  $200  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
2nd  Prize  —  $100  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
3rd  Prize  —  $  SO  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 


•  Complete  details  on  contest  for  Sweater 
Queen,  Sweater  Guy  and  Kiddie  Queen 
for  1974. 

•  Extensive  Publicity  on  TV,  Newsreels, 
Magazines,  Newspapers. 


For  Most  Effective  Newspaper  Ad 
1st  Prize  —  $200  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
2nd  Prize  —  $100  U.  S.  Savings  Band 
3rd  Prize  —  $  SO  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 


COMPLETE  DETAILS  IN  THE  1954 

SWEATER  SALES  KIT.  ORDER  TODAY  FROM 

YOUR  SWEATER  RESOURCE  OR  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Knitted  Outerwear  Foundation 
of  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Assn. 

386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  the  New  National  Sweather  Week  Promotion  Kit. 
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KNITTED  OUTERWEAR  FOUNDATION 
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seivite  from  Montreal  to  the  ware¬ 
house  site. 

Making  a  huge  picnic  out  of  a  ware¬ 
house  sale  worked  public  relations 
wonders  for  the  Bon  Marchk,  Seattle, 
which  cleared  a  stock  of  over  $400,000 
of  furniture,  home  furnishing*  and 
appliances  in  four  days  in  late  July. 
Free  bus  service  was  provided  from  die 
store  to  the  warehouse,  but  most  cus¬ 
tomers  drove  in  and  hauled  away  their 
bargains.  Fhe  Bon  Marche  kept  Seattle 
stirred  up  about  the  event  by  broad¬ 
casting  on-the-spot  interviews  with  tri¬ 
umphant  bargain  hunters.  The  sale 
was  preceded  by  heavy  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  promotion.  The 
clearance  was  in  anticipation  of  a  par¬ 
tial  transfer  of  storage  facilities  to  the 
four-story  addition  being  Iniilt  at  the 
downtown  store. 

Super-Stores.  Phis  month  marks  a 
high  point  in  the  history  of  the  Katz 
Drug  Company,  an  organization 
whose  $40  million  annual  volume  in¬ 
cludes  a  million  and  a  half  each  in 
men’s  furnishings  and  women’s  ho¬ 
siery,  and  a  million  in  women’s  ap- 


Alteration  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
I  be  pleased  to  give  you 
r  details. 

WHITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridon  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


parel.  Katz  is  also  the  second  largest 
retailer  of  birds  in  the  U.  S.  In  a 
Katz  “drug”  store  you  can  buy  refrig¬ 
erators  and  hardware;  a  hunting  rifle, 
a  dog  or  a  horned  toad;  an  air  condi¬ 
tioner,  TV  set  or  wristwatch,  a  fifth  of 
Bourbon  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  chain 
is  one  of  the  biggest  retailers  of  phono¬ 
graph  records.  It  has  19  stores  in 
Kansas  City,  12  others  in  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Katisas. 

On  September  9,  Katz  opened  its 
32nd  unit,  a  few  miles  out  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  in  the  new  Lamar-Air- 
ways  Shopping  Onter.  If  it’s  a  drug 
store,  this  is  the  biggest  drug  store  in 
the  world,  with  35,000  square  feet  of 
space.  And  by  way  of  celebrating  its 
40th  anniversary’,  Earl  Katz,  president 
of  the  chain,  announced  plans  for  ex¬ 
panding  operations  into  a  dozen  more 
states  within  the  next  10  years. 

I'he  founders  of  the  business,  Isaac 
and  .Michael  Katz,  are  still  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  spectacular  brand  of  mer¬ 
chandising  that  has  built  a  cut-rate 
drug  store  into  a  department  store 
chain.  Price  and  publicity  are  the  two 
cornerstones  of  Katz  policy,  and  the 
publicity  as  often  as  not  takes  the  turn 
of  popular  community  service— such  as 
sponsoring  a  free  annual  Philhar¬ 
monic  concert  and  an  annual  baseball 
game  between  the  Kansas  Caty  Blues 
and  another  American  Association 
team.  They  are  devotees  of  the  con¬ 
test  promotion,  with  fantastic  prizes. 
Once,  for  a  publicity  stunt,  a  girl 
walked  into  a  Katz  store  in  a  bathing 
suit,  and  emerged  an  hour  later  with 
a  complete  wardrobe  and  all  the  gro¬ 
ceries  for  a  gocxl  dinner. 

Size  Simplification  Progresses.  Dress 
size  designations  are  used  in  the  Sears, 
Roebuck  fall  catalog  for  all  sportswear 
—skirts,  blouses,  jackets,  etc.  This  is 
in  conformity  with  the  Proposed  Com¬ 
mercial  Standard  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  the  sizing  of  women’s 
patterns  and  apparel.  (See  January, 
1954  Stores  for  a  full  description.) 
The  standard  is  known  as  TS-5200. 
Sears,  like  other  mail  order  houses,  has 
previously  tried  out  the  new  size 
designations  in  a  more  limited  way; 
in  the  new  catalog,  however,  there  are 
102  pages  of  women’s  apparel  descrip¬ 
tions  which  use  the  dress  size  system, 
rather  than  waist  or  bust  measure¬ 


ments.  Satisfied  with  the  experience  of 
the  mail  order  group,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  soon  send  out 
recommendations  to  manufacturer, 
wholesaler  and  retail  associations  ask¬ 
ing  for  general  adoption  of  the  system. 

Payment  Insurance.  Free  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  amount  of  the  customer’s 
debt  to  the  store  is  now  being  provid¬ 
ed  by  Mii.i.er  &:  Rhoads  on  budget 
charge  accounts.  On  installment  ac¬ 
counts  the  insurance  is  available  to 
customers  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  year  per 
$100  of  unpaid  balance.  (Hess  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Allentown,  which  inaugurated 
a  similar  plan  on  installment  accounts 
in  1953,  recently  reported  that  in  a 
year  and  a  half  of  operation  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  had  been  called  u{K)n 
to  pay  46  claims  totaling  about  $8,250.) 
The  .Miller  &  Rhoads  arrangement  for 
free  coverage  on  budget  charge  ac¬ 
counts  involved  the  purchase  of  $1 
million  of  insurance. 

Creative  Buyers.  Bamberger’s,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  has  been  giving  Creative 
Merchandising  Awards  to  buyers, 
quarterly  and  annually,  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  purpose,  says  Thomas 
V.  Barber,  senior  vice  president,  is  to 
stimulate  buyers  to  bring  new  and 
exciting  merchandise  to  their  custom¬ 
ers— even  if  they  must  find  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  design  and  style  an  entirely 
new  product.  Last  month  he  an¬ 
nounced  12  fourth  quarter  winners 
and  eight  annual  winners  for  1953. 
(Awards  are  made  in  four  basic  class¬ 
es:  merchandise  creation,  merchandise 
development  or  improvement,  sales 
promotion  and  foreign  merchandis- 

ing-) 

There  were  many  stories  of  quick 
customer  acceptance  and  improved 
sales  from  these  efforts.  Joseph  Gar- 
finkel,  housewares  department  mana¬ 
ger,  persuaded  a  manufacturer  to 
make  a  storage  chest  of  light  steel  in¬ 
stead  of  wood  or  heavy  paper,  and  to 
use  ball-bearing  casters.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Levy,  cosmetics  buyer,  developed  the 
“Pixie”  line  of  cosmetics  for  teen-agen. 
The  manufacturer,  who  had  started 
with  a  lipstick,  now  has  national  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  complete  line.  Other 
buyer  ideas  that  worked  well:  a  gar¬ 
ment  bag  to  hold  little  girls’  dresses: 
cellophane  packaging  of  a  “Homeward 
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Bound”  layette,  and  of  a  multiple 
item  towel  package;  the  combination 
of  iniptn  ted  gift  novelties  with  candy 
in  attractive  packaging. 

Ideas  and  Services.  In  Columbus, 
Ga.,  the  Davison-Paxon  Co.  used  a 
full  page  atl  to  announce  that  its  shop¬ 
ping  service  included  qualified  inter- 
preteis  of  eight  foreign  languages.  The 
ad  featured  pictures  of  the  interpreter- 
shopjrers  and  was  headlined,  “L;tn- 
guage  is  no  problem  when  you  shop 
at  Davison’s.” 

Report  from  Minneapolis:  requests 
for  pin-fittings  have  taken  a  sharp 
drop  since  stores  there  started  charg¬ 
ing  50  cents  for  the  service. 

Bloos! ingdale’ s  announced  last 
month  that  the  complete  furnishings 
of  the  model  house  it  decorated  in 
Stamford,  Conn,  could  be  bought  as  a 
package,  with  a  choice  of  five  color 
schemes,  completely  planned  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  store  decorators.  The 
model  house  is  part  of  the  “Home  for 
All  America”  presentation  which  is 
l)eing  shown  throughout  the  country 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Better 
Homes  &  Ciardens. 

Rich’s  and  Davison-Paxon  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  made  emergency  credit  serv¬ 
ice  available  to  Georgia  farmers,  suf¬ 
fering  from  crop  losses  which  the  state 
estimated  had  mounted  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion  by  the  end  of  July.  Both  stores 
have  done  this  in  similar  situations  in 
the  past. 

As  part  of  their  back-to-school  pro¬ 
motion,  the  Browning-Ki.ng  stores. 
New  York  men’s  w-ear  chain,  had  win¬ 
dow  displays  of  famous  sports  trophies 
held  by  Eastern  colleges.  The  trophies 
were  lent  by  Fordham,  .Seton  Hall,  .St. 
John’s,  Dartmouth,  Harvard  and 
Brown.  They  were  shown  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  winners  and  of  the  sports 
events  themselves  with  pictures  of  the 
college  campuses  forming  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Model  rooms  that  went  on  display 
at  the  Broadway  Department  Store, 
Los  Angeles,  last  month  were  planned 
by  students  in  the  interior  design 
courses  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  rooms  represent 
the  preferences  of  2,000  customers  who 
were  visited  and  questioned  by  the 
students.  The  questionnaire  was  ex¬ 
tensive  and  detailed,  and  covered 


points  submitted  by  Broadway’s  home 
furnishings  buyers.  Its  results  are  re¬ 
flected  not  only  in  the  model  rooms 
but  in  Broadway’s  current  buying, 
merchandising  and  promotion  prac¬ 
tices.  For  example,  a  great  majority  of 
the  customers  expressed  approval  of 
in-the-home  selling  and  the  store  has 
extended  its  program  in  that  field. 

The  customers  interviewed  were  in 
the  under-45  group  and  more  than 
half  of  them  preferred  contemporary 
furniture  styles  to  all  others.  The 
student-decorated  model  rooms  are 
featured  in  full  color  in  the  September 
issue  of  Living  for  Young  Home¬ 
makers. 

Hearn’s,  New  York  has  arranged  to 
have  classes  in  retail  mathematics 
conducted  at  the  14th  Street  store  for 
assistant  buyers  by  an  instructor  from 
Long  Island  University.  'Fhe  course  is 
given  one  evening  a  week  for  eight 
weeks.  To  try  out  the  idea,  18  of  the 
store’s  buyers  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  took  the  course  themselves  last 
spring. 

James  Lees  &  Sons  Company  an¬ 
nounced  last  month  that,  to  stimulate 
installment  sales  of  floor  coverings,  it 
will  guarantee  the  credit  of  authorized 
Lees  retailers  who  wish  to  arrange 
time  payments  w’ith  their  local  banks. 

Namm-Ix)eser’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  split  its  girls’  wear  department 
into  two:  a  Debu-Teen  Shop  for  pre- 
teen  sizes  8  to  14  and  a  Young  Deb 
Shop  for  teen  sizes  10  to  16.  The 
change  was  made  in  mid-August  as 
back-to-school  business  began. 

He.ss  Brothers  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  is 
conducting  its  annual  Versatility  in 
Design  contest  for  the  fourth  year.  The 
awards  are  designed  to  encourage  and 
honor  manufacturers  who  produce 
consumer  items  with  multiple  uses. 
Prizes  are  given  in  seven  major  mer¬ 
chandise  groups. 

Neiman-Marcus  Mosaic.  The  theme 
for  the  Neiman-Marcus  Fashion  Ex¬ 
position  this  month  was  a  “Mosaic  of 
Fashion.”  The  two  elaborate  showings 
of  couturier  collections  accented  the 
bright  colors  and  intricate  forms  of 
mosaics;  promotion  carried  out  the 
theme,  and  the  mosaic  idea  appears 
even  in  the  store’s  packaging  for  the 
new  season.  An  exhibit  of  mosaics 
was  shown  during  Exposition  Week, 


ALL  THE  FACTS 
YOU  NEED! 


the  NEW  LANE 


BULLETIN  ON 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 


TRUCKS  and  HAMPERS 


Gives  you  all  the  data  you  need  to  select 
the  finest  canvas  hampers,  trucks  and  tote 
boxes  for  your  store.  Illustrated  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  five  styles  most  popular  in  the 
merchandising  field  are  featured.  'The  new 
bulletin  includes  such  outstanding  items 
as  the  Style  28  Narrow  Aisle  Truck  shown 
below. 


LOOK  INTO  STYLE  28 
Narrow  Aisle  Truck 
For  Dependable  Service  at 
Low  Cost. 


e  Special  narrow  shape  —  only  24  inches 
wide  in  the  iarge  siie  —  fils  your  aisles 
e  Specially  tanned  scuff-preof  leather 
binding  prevents  damage  to  coimter 
panelling 

e  Hardwood  bottoms  —  dual  riveted  — 
stronger  than  steel 

e  Swivel  and  stationary  casters  of  solid 
rubber  molded  around  brome, 
seK-lubricating  bearings 
SEND  TODAY  FO«  YOU*  F«EE  COPY  OF 
The  New  LANE  BULLETIN 
on  Deportmonl  Sloro  Hampers. 

Just  dip  the  coupon 


W  T  IAN[  &  BROS.,  INC  .  PottChieepstc  New  Yolii 


Plooie  send  me  my  free  copy  of  tho 
Lone  Department  Store  Bulletin. 


Company. 
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starting  September  6.  It  came  mostly 
from  museums  and  private  collections, 
but  included  a  specially  commissioned 
group  of  modern  Mexican  work. 
Sonie  of  these  latter  pieces,  designed 
as  tabletops  and  wall  plaques,  were  on 
sale. 

The  1954  Neiman-Marcus  fashion 
awards  were  presented  to  the  Italian 
s|x>rtswear  designer,  Marchese  Emilio 
Pucci;  to  Beth  and  Herbert  Levine, 
shoe  designers  and  manufacturers,  and 
to  James  Galanos,  California  couturier. 

This  Was  the  seventeenth  antiual 
Fashion  Exposition  and  Exposition 
Ball  staged  by  the  store.  By  tradition, 
the  proceeds  go  to  the  Permanent  Ac¬ 
quisition  Fund  of  the  Dallas  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Father's  Day  Results.  The  Father’s 
Day  CouNtai.  completed  its  annual 
check-up  on  Father’s  Day  business, 
and  announced  that  volume  was  up 
1.38  per  cent  over  last  year,  making 
1954  the  biggest  year  in  the  19-year 
history  of  this  promotion.  Fhe  figures 
are  based  on  returns  of  854  stores 
which  answered  thfe  Council’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Of  these,  449  stores  report¬ 
ed  increases,  35fi  reported  decreases, 
and  49  reported  no  change. 

Foreign  Handicraft.  The  international 
welfare  oi^nization,  CARE,  has  set 
up  a  new  subsidiary,  known  as  the 
CARE  Development  Corporation.  Its 
function  is  to  help  establish  modest 
industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises 
in  needy  areas  and  to  find  world  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  goods  produced.  Contacts 
have  been  established  with  small  local 
industries  in  some  50  countries.  To 
distribute  the  products  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  U.  S.,  CARE  has  appoint¬ 
ed  the  firm  of  Fred  Leighton.  An  in¬ 
itial  showing  of  the  merchandise  at  the 
Chicago  Gift  Show  last  month  includ¬ 
ed  items  from  Greece,  India,  South 
Korea,  the  Philippines  and  West  Ger¬ 
many. 

October  Promotion.  Letter  Writing 
Week  is  October  3  to  9.  The  promo¬ 
tion  kit  that  the  Paper,  Stationery  & 
Tablet  Manufacturers  Association 
mailed  out  last  month  includes  a 
sample  of  the  free,  four-color  poster, 
radio  copy,  ad  mats  and  suggested 
newspaper  editorials.  The  Postmaster 


General  has  alerted  25,000  postmasters 
to  the  promotion,  suggesting  it  as  “a 
golden  opportunity  to  dramatize  the 
postal  service.”  .\11  jjostoffices  will 
display  the  Letter  Writing  Week  |K>st- 
er,  and  a  paper  streamer  with  the 
slogan  “Write  Now— Today,”  will  Ije 
attached  to  mail  trucks  and  carriers’ 
cars. 

Two  display  contests  are  l>eing  held 
in  connection  with  this  promotion; 
one  for  windows,  one  for  interiors. 
There  are  separate  classifications  for 
department  stores,  stationers,  variety 
stores,  drug  stores  and  gift  shops. 
Writing  paper  must  lie  the  principal 
item  in  the  display,  and  windows  must 
include  the  otficial  |x>ster.  Prizes  range 
from  $100  down.  Photos  of  the  displays 
must  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  stationery 
association  before  November  5.  To 
obtain  promotion  kits  and  additional 
posters  and  to  submit  contest  entries, 
write  to  Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  New 
York  17. 

On  the  Coast.  The  May  Company  is 
building  again  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  new  project  is  a  shopping  center 
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(Kcupying  a  55-acie  tract  in  West 
Covina  on  the  San  Ciabriel  Freeway. 
May’s  own  store  will  lie  as  large  (about 
350,0(K)  square  feet)  as  its  store  in 
Lakewood  Center,  The  planned  line¬ 
up  of  other  stores  includes  what  is 
described  as  the  largest  fine  food  mar¬ 
ket  in  .America.  Parking  area  is  to  ac¬ 
commodate  more  than  5,000  cars.  Tom 
May  said  that  the  current  population 
of  700,(MK)  in  the  East  San  Gabriel 
trading  area  is  expected  to  increase  to 
830,000  in  1955. 

From  another  western  expansionist, 
Broadway-Hale  Siores,  comes  the 
announcement  of  a  project  almost  as 
large  as  the  .May  Company’s,  in  nearby 
Orange  County.  This  shopping  center 
will  occupy  a  45-acre  site  at  Anaheim. 
The  Broadway’s  own  four-story  store 
will  occupy  250,000  square  feet,  and 
construction  begins  this  fall.  The  new 
store  and  the  Panorama  City  Broad¬ 
way  store,  which  will  lie  identical  in 
design,  are  expected  to  add  $25  mil¬ 
lion  annually  to  the  volume  of  Broad¬ 
way-Hale,  and  will  give  it  a  total  of  15 
units  in  California. 

This  month  in  Salem,  Oregon,  the 
new  Lipman  Wolfe  store  opens  and 
construction  begins  on  a  branch  of 
.Meier  &  Frank.  ...  .At  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Barker  Bros,  recently  complet¬ 
ed  the  remodeling  of  its  nine-itoor 
store. 

In  the  South.  In  the  Westmoreland 
Village  shopping  center  outside  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  the  House  of 
Fashion,  Inc.  opened  a  branch  store 
last  month.  I'he  distinctive  New  Or¬ 
leans  style  architecture  of  the  parent 
store  is  duplicated  at  the  branch.  .  . . 
Selber  Bros.,  50-year  old  sj^ecialty 
store  in  Shreveport,  La.,  is  erecting  a 
new  four-story  building  that  will  triple 
its  present  space.  Louis  Selber,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store,  said  that  when  the 
building  is  completed,  in  about  a  year, 
every  department  will  Ire  enlarged  to 
from  two  to  four  times  its  present  size 
and  the  number  of  employees  will  be 
doubled.  Business  potential  in  the 
rapidly  developing  Shrevejxirt  area  is 
considered  so  great  that  the  building, 
which  will  cost  over  $1  million,  is 
designed  for  the  later  addition  of  four 
more  stories. 

News  of  a  major  downtown  expan¬ 
sion  comes  from  Richmond,  Va., 
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where  'I  iiai.himkr’s  plans  an  addition 
of  about  (iO.OOO  square  feet.  The  new 
building  will  consist  of  a  sub-base¬ 
ment,  iMsenient  and  six  floors,  and  will 
increase  the  Thalhimer  space  to  a  full 
square  bItKk.  Work  begins  early  next 
vear,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $2.5 
million. 

.\nother  in-city  expansion  will  be 
that  of  the  Bfxk  Bros.  C^o.  store  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Five  stories  high,  a 
new  building  adjoining  the  present 
store  will  add  175,000  square  feet  of 
space.  This  is  another  $2  million  pro¬ 
ject. 

Vandkvkr’s  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  will 
build  its  first  suburban  branch  in  the 
near  future.  A  large  store,  built  for 
a  volume  of  about  $3  million,  is 
planned. 

Two  Continents.  Sears,  Roebuck 
opened  its  25th  Latin-American  unit, 
in  Bogota,  Colombia,  late  in  July. 
And  in  one  week  in  August,  the  com¬ 
pany  launched  three  new’  stores  in  the 
United  States;  at  Denver  in  the  Cherry 
Creek  .Shopping  Center:  at  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  in  the  Logan  Square  Shop¬ 
ping  Center;  and  at  Hamden,  Conn. 

Coast  to  Coast.  The  fire  that  demol¬ 
ished  an  entire  business  block  in  Bev¬ 
erly,  Mass,  last  month  took  with  it 
the  store  of  .Almy,  Bigelow  &  Wash¬ 
burn.  It  was  reported  that  rebuilding 
plans  will  triple  the  size  of  the  store, 
which  had  about  12,000  square  feet  of 
selling  space. 

Macy’s  Kansas  City  announced 
that  it  has  leased  dominant  space  in 
the  Mission,  Kansas  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  center.  Opening  is  scheduled  in 
about  a  year. 

Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  will  be 
the  location  of  the  second  branch  of 
Gimbel’s  New  York.  The  first,  in 
Westchester  at  the  new  Cross  County 
Shopping  Center,  is  scheduled  for 
opening  early  in  1955.  The  Valley 
Stream  store  w’ill  occupy  210,000 
square  feet  in  the  Green  .Acres  Shop¬ 
ping  C^enter.  Green  Acres  itself  w'ill 
occupy  about  70  acres  of  land,  with 
20  additional  acres  held  for  future 
expansion.  Simultaneous  parking  will 
be  provided  for  5,.500  cars.  There  will 
be  between  80  and  100  stores,  includ¬ 
ing  one  other  major  department  store. 

The  overall  branch  program  of 


Ciimbel  Bros.,  includes  two  stores  in 
Milwaukee,  one  of  which  opens  next 
month,  and  a  Clheltenham-Philadel- 
phia  store,  as  well  as  the  two  New 
York  branches. 

Bamberger’s  fourth  branch  ofiened 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  this  month,  with 
t)0,000  square  feet  of  space  and  100 
merchandising  departments.  In  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  opening,  the  sales  staff 
all  got  both  training  and  job  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  Plainfield  store,  which  was 
opened  last  spring. 

The  Bamberger  store  is  the  largest 
building  in  the  Princeton  Shopping 
C^enter,  and  dominates  the  northern 
end  of  a  landscapied  mall  750  feet 
long.  The  official  opening  tlay,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  was  preceded  by  guest  pre¬ 
views.  A  feature  of  the  opiening  day 
itself  was  the  appearance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  television  hero.  Captain  Video. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  store  (after  a 
“rocket  ship’’  arrival)  by  a  guard  of 
honor  consisting  of  the  six  children 
who  wrote  the  best  letters  telling  why 
they  wanted  this  honor. 

PEOPLE 

Steven  L.  Osterweis  was  elected  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  corporate 
vice  president  for  administration  and 
management  operations  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York.  For  the  past 
five  years  he  has  been  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Joseph  L.  Eckhouse,  executive 
head  of  Gimbels  New  York. 

Frances  Corey  takes  over  this 
month  as  sales  promotion  and  public 
relations  director  at  Macy’s  New  York. 
She  has  been  publicity  and  advertising 
director  of  the  May  Company,  Los 
.Angeles,  for  1 1  years.  At  Macy’s  she 
succeeds  H.  Charles  Bartlett,  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  merchandising  and 
sales  promotion  at  Macy’s  Kansas  City. 

Junius  C.  Smith  joined  Frank  & 
Seder,  Pittsburgh,  last  month,  as  pub¬ 
licity  director,  succeeding  Paul  E. 
Murphy,  who  is  now  with  the  New 
York  City  Better  Business  Bureau. 
Smith  resigned  as  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Herpolsheimer’s,  Grand 
Rapids,  to  take  the  Frank  &  Seder  post. 

.Allen  W.  Hinkel  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Allen  W.  Hinkel 
Co.,  Wichita.  To  succeed  him  as  presi¬ 
dent,  C.  R.  Hubbard,  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  was  named. 


Law'son  H.  Riley  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  president  and  general  manager  of 
.Mclnerny,  Ltd.,  seven-store  apparel 
chain  in  Honolulu. 

John  Pearl  has  rejoined  Namm- 
Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  He  has  been  with 
Pizitz,  Birmingham  for  the  past  four 
years  as  sales  manager;  was  previously 
sales  manager  at  Hearn’s,  New  York, 
and  before  that  was  sales  promotion 
manager  at  Namm’s  for  10  years.  Dan 
Kalter  will  continue  as  advertising 
manager  at  Namm-Loeser’s. 

Jerome  Green  becomes  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  at  Lit  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  this  month,  filling  the  ()ost  left 
vacant  by  Harold  Gilbert  last  spring. 
Green  comes  from  Kresge,  Newark. 

Thoma.s  a.  Davies  moved  up  from 
the  post  of  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  to  become  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Alms  &  Doepke  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Morton  R.  Herr  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia. 
He  succeeds  Maurice  Spector,  found¬ 
er  of  the  store,  who  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 
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Winfield  Foreman  was  promoted 
to  general  manager  of  the  .\imcee 
Wholesale  Corporation,  New  York. 

He  siicceetls  Charles  Wood  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  vice  president  in 
charge  of  home  furnishings  at  The 
Dayton  Company,  Minnea{K)lis. 

Ci  FORGE  Clevis  was  named  sales 
manager  for  Interstate  Stores  Kuying 
Corp.,  New  York.  Previously,  he  was 
assistant  director  of  sales  for  W.  T. 
Grant  (.lo. 

Irving  R.  Kaufman  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  had  been  assistant  to  the 
publicity  director. 

Margie  Haney,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Battelstein’s,  Houston, 
has  joined  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte, 

N.  C.,  in  a  similar  capacity. 

|ohn  McCabe,  warehouse  manager 
of  Gertz,  Jamaica,  became  operating 
su|>erintendent  of  Joske’s,  Houston. 

H.  F.  Mcmire,  formerly  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Broad¬ 
way  Department  Store,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  executive  vice  president  of  South¬ 
ern  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Jules  Gren  is  the  new  display  di¬ 
rector  for  all  three  Hearn  Department 
Stores,  New  York.  He  has  lieen  dis¬ 
play  manager  at  the  Bronx  store. 

Fred  A.  Brower,  warehouse  super¬ 
intendent  for  eight  years  at  Boutell’s. 
.Minnea{K>lis,  has  been  named  general 
superintendent. 

j 

Branch  Management.  Elwood  C.  i 
Hamsher  has  been  appointed  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Westroad  Center  store,  a 
branch  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  . 
Louis,  now  under  construction,  which  ’ 
will  open  next  year.  Robert  S.  Wein-  | 
STOCK  will  be  in  charge  of  service  and  i 
operation  at  the  branch.  Hamsher  has  ; 
been  assistant  merchandise  manager  ol 
ready-to-wear  at  the  main  store,  and 
Weinstock  has  been  administrative  j 
assistant  in  service  and  operation. 

Harry  E.  White,  Jr.  is  the  new  | 
manager  of  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co. 
branch  store  in  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 
Since  1948,  he  was  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  Hardy-Her|X)lsheimer,  Muske¬ 
gon,  Mich. 

Joseph  Chira  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  Bamberger’s  new 
suburban  store  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  merchandise  | 
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manager  of  fashion  accessories  at  Gim- 
bels,  New  York.  Charles  B.  Ferguson 
is  manager  of  the  Princeton  store. 

Ernest  James,  buyer  of  linens  and 
domestics  for  1 1  years,  was  promoted 
to  the  |K)st  of  general  manager  of  the 
first  blanch  store  of  Stewart  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  which  will  open  early  next 
year. 

josE.rii  Ellison  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  Franklin-Simon,  Cleveland. 
He  succeeds  William  Mitchell  who 
was  tianferred  to  the  Philadelphia 
bram  h. 

Ntw  Fields.  Perry  Meyers  has 
formed  his  own  research  firm,  with 
offices  at  Seven  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  and  will  specialize  in  market 
analysis.  Meyers,  who  has  been  re¬ 
search  director  at  Allied  Stores  Corp. 
for  the  past  nine  years,  has  become 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  sub¬ 
urban  markets  and  shopping  center 
development. 

Gilbejit  L.  Ward,  former  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  become  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Investigations.  Inc.,  New 
York,  management  engineers. 

W.  R01.AND  Kaye,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Joske’s  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Barker  Brothers,  Los 
.\ngeles,  has  joined  Fred  Gaertner  & 
Associates.  New  York,  as  a  partner, 
Gaertner’s  is  a  management  consultant 
firm  specializing  in  retailing.  Kaye, 
who  has  l)een  an  independent  consult¬ 
ant  for  several  years,  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  will  be  active  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  branch  stores. 

Died.  Harry  Ge:rtz,  president  of 
Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  died  last  month 
at  61,  following  a  heart  attack.  Gertz 
joined  his  father  in  what  was  then  a 
stationery  store  in  1911.  He  and  his 
three  brothers  built  it  into  a  full-scale 
department  store  by  1930,  and  in  1940 
it  liecaine  a  unit  of  the  Allied  organ¬ 
ization. 

Sami.'el  H.  Halle,  co-founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Halle  Bros. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  died  last  month  at  the 
•age  of  86.  With  his  late  brother,  Sal¬ 
mon  P.  Halle,  he  started  the  store  in 
1891.  In  1946,  Halle  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  his  son,  Walter, 
I  was  elected  president. 


Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 


Frightens  the  Phonies.  A  C^alifornia- 
tested  device  for  reducing  bad  check 
losses  is  now  available  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution.  I'his  is  Dubl-Chek,  a  com¬ 
bination  writing  table  and  camera. 
The  customer  who  wants  a  check 
(ashed  is  invited  to  write  it  out  or 
endorse  it  at  the  writing  table,  where 
a  sign  informs  him  that  a  photograph 
is  being  taken  for  his  protection.  The 
machine  produces,  in  a  single  35  mm. 
frame,  a  complete  photographic  record 
of  the  transaction:  a  picture  of  the 
customer,  a  reprtxluction  of  the  check 
and  the  identification  offered  by  the 
customer,  the  date,  the  number  of  the 
photograph  (which  is  then  stamped 
on  the  check  itself)  and  the  name  of 
the  store.  The  film  isn’t  developed 
unless  a  forgery  turns  up.  In  that  case 
the  frame  is  selected  by  reference  to 
the  photograph  number  stamped  on 
the  check,  and  sent  to  the  Dubl-Chek 
Corp.,  which  develops  and  prints  it 
for  the  store. 

No  evidence  of  customer  objection 
to  this  device  seemed  to  be  brought 
out  in  the  test  period,  but  its  scare 
value  against  forgers  is  apparently  very 
high.  The  machine  was  tried  out  in 
and  around  Los  Angeles,  mostly  in 
super-markets.  One  five-store  chain  re- 
{lorted  that  it  had  normal  average 
check  losses  of  $1,500  a  month  but  that 
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use  of  Dubl-Chek  reduced  these  to  $45 
in  the  first  month.  Address  of  the 
Dubl-Chek  Corp.  is  8255  Beverly  Bou¬ 
levard,  Los  .Angeles. 

Cutting  Utility  Costs.  Advice  on  how 
to  effect  savings  in  utility  costs  is 
offered  by  the  Rateonics  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  service  audits  electric,  gas, 
water  and  steam  bills;  checks  to  make 
sure  that  metering  meth(xls  and 
charges  are  correct,  that  utility  con¬ 
tracts  are  lieing  properly  interpreted 
and  that  the  most  advantageous  con¬ 
tract  and  rate  are  lx?ing  usecl.  Fees 
are  on  a  sliding  scale  based 'on  the  size 
of  the  utility  bill.  Substantial  savings 
in  utility  bills  are  reported  to  be  the 
general  experience.  Rateonics  has 
offices  in  Dallas  and  at  the  Hotel  Em¬ 
pire  Building,  New  York  23. 

Store  Equipment  Show.  The  National 
Retail  Industry  Show,  sponsored  by 
the  Store  Modernization  Institute, 
will  l)e  held  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  New  York,  January  7  through  11. 
Exhibits  will  l)e  in  eight  sections: 
merchandise  handling  and  warehous¬ 
ing;  building  and  modernization;  de¬ 
livery  trucks;  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
plies;  automatic  vending;  store  opera¬ 
tions;  displays;  self-service.  Admission 
is  free,  but  invitation  cards  should  be 
obtained.  Write  to  the  Store  Mod¬ 
ernization  Institute,  20  East  55 
Street,  New  York  22. 

Three-Second  Gift  Wrap.  For  the  past 
two  years,  a  number  of  New  York 
stores  have  been  using  stretchable 
plastic  ribbon  I(x>ps  for  gift-wrapping. 
'Fhe  loop,  with  bow  attached,  is  simply 
slipfied  over  the  Ijox  corners,  and 
there  is  no  cutting  or  tying  involved. 
The  supplier  is  Rapid  Ribbon  Cor¬ 
poration,  Croton  -  on  -  Hudson,  New 
York,  which  is  now  distributing  the 
product  nationally.  The  stretchable 
loop  makes  it  possible  for  any  salesgirl 
to  do  up  a  gift  package  neatly  and 
quickly,  and  saves  wrapping-desk  time. 
Several  colors  and  widths  are  available. 

Mechanized  Furniture  Control.  The 

mechanized  unit  control  used  by  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia  for  furniture 
is  described  in  a  Remington  Rand 
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booklet,  numbered  CH-966,  which  can  stalled,  stocked  and  serviced  by  ItKal 
be  obtained  from  local  sales  offices  or  vending  machine  companies, 
by  writing  to  Remington  Rand  at  315 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  Airtuba  Maintenance.  .An  air  tube  sys- 

The  punihed  card  system  produces  tein  consists  of  three  basic  elements: 

purchase  orders  and  maintains  records  (1)  carriers,  (2)  tubing,  through  which 

for  merchandise  on  order,  receipts,  the  carriers  travel,  and  (.3)  an  exhaust- 

sales,  deliveries  and  inventory-on-hand  er,  which  creates  the  stream  of  air  that 

by  warehouse  location.  propels  the  carriers  at  approximately 

35  fps.  To  help  keep  store  installations 
Sign-Maker.  For  multiple  production  in  good  working  order,  Lamson  Corp. 
of  printed  signs,  the  Showcard  Ma-  suggests  a  10- point  program  of  routine 
CHINE  Co.  has  introduced  a  new  ma-  maintenance: 

chine  called  the  Signmaster.  It  adds  a  1.  Check  carriers  for  worn  felts  once 
mechanical  inking  unit  to  the  stand-  a  month.  Fhese  felts  are  located  on 

ard  Showcard  printing  machine,  so  the  head  end  of  the  carrier  and  serve 

that  multiples  of  the  same  sign  are  as  impact  absorbers.  .A  felt  head  gage, 

reproduced  at  high  speed.  Like  the  available  free  from  most  pneumatic 

standard  machine  it  sets  typie  in  any  tube  manufacturers,  tells  you  when 

direction  or  at  an  angle  and  handles  felts  must  be  replaced, 

electros  and  cuts  as  well.  For  catalog,  2.  Check  carriers  for  worn  acceler- 
write  Showcard  Machine  Co.,  11%  ator  discs  each  month.  These  discs, 

Aferchandise  Mart,  Chicago  54.  located  next  to  the  felt  head,  form  the 

vacuum  seal  between  the  carrier  and 
tube  wall,  and  if  excessively  worn  or 
torn,  they  will  prevent  carriers  from 
moving  at  top  speed. 

3.  Check  the  hinged  cover  that 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  carrier.  Be 
sure  that  closures  and  straps  are  in 
good  condition  so  that  carriers  can  be 
latched  shut.  Leather  straps  and  skirts 
will  last  longer  if  given  an  occasional 
dressing  with  liquid  wax. 

4.  Inspect  the  hinged  clapper  valves 
that  seal  off  receiving  terminals  and 
sending  inlets.  When  checking,  listen 
for  slight  whistle  that  usually  indicates 
an  air  leak.  Leak  may  be  caused  by 
faulty  seating  of  clapper,  hinge  pin, 
hinge  or  by  a  weak  spring.  Air  leaks 
waste  power,  slow  carrier  travel. 


5.  Check  exposed  tubing  for  denM 

or  other  damage  to  the  tube  wagm 
Dented  tube  lines  can  slow  the  <  ar»M 
er’s  travel  and  block  the  line  einirehH 
Coalition  maintenance  personnel,  sudjn 
as  painters  and  carpenters,  who  agm 
working  around  the  tube  lines  agaios 
rough  handling.  ^ 

6.  Clean  all  exhauster  screens  {J§ 

and  C  in  the  illustration)  once  eacij| 
week,  using  a  stiff  wire  brush  to  re» 
move  the  web  of  lint  that  gathen  m 
the  mesh  of  the  screen.  Remerab^ 
that  in  most  cases  the  exhauster  opoti' 
ates  continuously,  and  because  of  the 
high  volume  of  air  passed  through  the 
system,  a  layer  of  lint  and  other  av-i 
borne  particles  ineviubly  builds  upaa^ 
the  screens.  Unless  this  layer  is  cleanea' 
off  regularly,  airflow  will  be  reduce^ 
and  the  carriers  will  not  travel  at  top 
speed.  ,i 

7.  Check  lubrication  of  exhausaM|r 
motor  (s)  every  three  to  six  niontht^ 
See  manufacturer’s  instructions  oa 
motor  for  proper  lubrication  proce^ 
ure. 

8.  Check  to  see  that  blast  gate  set¬ 
ting  (A)  is  not  disturbed.  Blast  gale 
should  be  open  to  full  stop. 

9.  Check  that  wind  gate  settings  (Il| 
are  not  disturbed.  These  should  be  set 
only  by  a  trained  installation  mas.. 
The  wind  gate,  usually  located  adjs’ 
cent  to  screen  box  in  each  line  leadiif 
to  exhauster  manifold,  should,  hos^- 

be  checked  to  make  certain  that 


Motarials  Handling.  Two  compact 
fork  lift  trucks  designed  to  be  easily 
maneuverable  in  narrow  aisles  and  on 
congested  loading  docks  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  recently.  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  15,  produces  a  new  Warehouse 
Rider  called  the  RP-4;  and  Automat¬ 
ic  Transportation  Company,  149 
West  87  Street,  Chicago  20,  has  just 
introduced  one  called  the  Docker.  A 
re-designed  Rapistan  electric  lift  is 
now  made  available  with  a  platform 
for  use  w'ithin  one  floor;  with  a  cab 
for  mounting  in  a  hoist- way  for  be- 
tween-floors  use;  or  equipped  to  lift 
and  lower  materials  between  levels  of 
a  gravity  or  power  conveyor  system. 
Manufacturer  is  Rapids-Standard 
Company,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids  2, 
Mich. 


ever, 

the  travel  of  the  butterfly  valve  is  not 
impaired  by  collected  lint  or  debris. 

10.  Have  a  trained  service  man  in¬ 
spect  the  entire  system  once  a  year. 


low-priced  intercoaij 
plugged  into  any 
requiring  no  wiri 
or  installation.  The  portable  feature^ 
would  make  it  particularly  useful  for^ 
inventory-taking  teams.  General  Iiw 
Di'STRiAL  Co.,  5738  N.  Elston  .Avenue^ 
Chicago,  is  the  manufacturer. 

Another  wireless  system  is  the  Talk« 
.A-Phone  LCM-8806.  This  has  a  six- 
channel  selector,  which  enables  eack 
unit  in  the  system  to  transmit  to  anf 
of  six  separate  stations  as  well  as  to^ 
other  master  units,  and  receive  calli| 
on  any  channel  it  selects.  Manufac•^ 
turer  is  the  Talk-A-Phone  Company. 
1512  S.  Pulaski  Street,  Chicago. 


a  new 


CofF««  Sarvice.  An  automatic  coffee- 
vendor  with  a  200  cup  capacity  has 
been  introduced  by  Bert  Mills  Cor¬ 
poration,  St.  Charles,  Ill.  This  is  a 
junior  version  of  a  big  machine  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  factories.  It’s  coin- 
operated  and  has  a  selector  dial  that 
enables  users  to  choose  coffee  as  they 
like  it.  The  manufacturer  offers  it  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  over  long 
“coffee  breaks”  in  offices  and  stores; 
suggests  it  also  as  a  welcome  customer 
service  in  small  stores  or  individual 
departments.  The  dispensers  are  in- 


AirtwlM  MaintaiMiK*:  Fowr  location*  at  tlio  *x> 
liouttor  tliowM  bo  chocked  poriodicaNy;  (o)  blast 
•Ota;  (b)  scroan  box**;  (c)  manifold  tcioon,  nor¬ 
mally  covorod  by  occos*  plat*;  and  (d)  wind  goto*. 


